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among ourselves 
@ Organizations. agencies. and com 


ercial firms dealing in and with the 
ull education field have been want 
k the adult educators such 
What do you do?” “What 
buy 7 What do you thinl 
proygrar ot product 7 
last these two yroups are get 
ting together in the Exhibit Hall of 
the 1954 Adult’ Education Confer 
ened \ wide range of interests is 
covered in these exhibits, the first 
ever et up in) connection with the 
ALA national conterence. 

A number of exhibitors and others 
have taken the additional tep of 
bringing their programs and produ ts 
to the attention of the 16.000 adult 
educators, Community and organiza 
tion leaders and others who will get 
this issue of AputT LeApeRsHIP. You 
will see their ads in this issue 

We most heartily commend thei 
messages to you. And when you send 
your queries to them please mention 
ApuLT LEADERSHIP. 

With this issue, ApULT LEADERSHIP 
loses the services of one of its 
staunchest friends and ablest asso 
ciates Art Director Jack Peters. 
With patience and insight Jack has 
worked to put into visual form the 
ideas of a wide range of contributors 
and to reconcile the suggestions of 
editorial staff, cireulation and = ad 
verbtising departments. \ growing 
audience of enthusiastic subscribers 
Is evidence of how well he has sue 
ceeded in developing a magazine 
suited to the needs of alert and con 
scientious leaders. We extend our 
thanks to Jack and we wish him the 


best of luck in all new ventures 


@ Christmas is not far away. Why 


not use the gilt card enclosed to send 
an Aputr Leapersuip subseription 


to one of vour friends? 


HIP is fy 
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ADULT 


AGENDA 
Talking It Over 
Education for Followership BY DONALD J. LLOYD 


6.000 Vivid Words 


The Training Group Goes to College. 
.- BY FAYE PORTNER SOFFEN 


Newsleaders 


Resources 


workshop on: 


VOLUNTEER 


Introduction 


Who Volunteers and Why. 


.-BY JULIA ABRAHAMSON 


Placing the Volunteer. ....+.+..+BY MARTINA C. MILLER 
Agencies Are Responsible, Too. by KATHLEEN ORMSBY LARKIN 20 


Training Comes First. . BY JOSEPHINE H,. POLLOCK —_22 


Everyone Works in the Church... . . ..BY CALVIN DE VRIES 24 


Editorial Staff: Robertson Sillars, Publications Coordinator; David H. Jenkins, Planning Editor and 
Research Director ; Wiltrude L. Smith, Ryerson Johnson, Associate Editors ; Grace Levit, Departments 
Editor; Jack Peters, Art Director; Ruth Bresgal, Production Assistant; John H. Worthington 
Advertising Manager; Robert Cleland, Business Manager. Committee on Publications, AEA: Watson 
Dickerman (chairman), Kenneth D. Benne, Richard J. Crohn, Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Charles A 
Nelson, Robert H. Sehacht. Advisory Board: Leonard Arnold, Richard W. Bardwell, Courtenay Bell, 
Robert J. Blakely, Leland P. Bradford, Elbert W. Burr, Mary L. Collings, Horace Coon, J. Raymond 
Cope, Eva Grant, George T. Guernsey, Gordon Hearn, Abbott Kaplan, J. Robert Knight, Roy E 
Larsen, A. A. Liveright, Robert A. Luke, Sidney Margolius, Violet F. Myer, Jean Ogden, Barbara & 
Pannwitt, Francis D. Pratt, M. Leo Rippy, Mabel E. Rugen, Dorothea F. Sullivan, Ordway Tead. 
Howard Thurman, Thomas Van Sant, Coolie Verner, Alvin Zander. Adult Education Association 
Offices: 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Il: Malcolm S. Knowles, Administrative Coordinator : 
Robertson Sillars, Publications Coordinator; Robert Cleland, Business Manager; Phillip Frandson, 
Membership Secretary. Cooper Union, Astor Place, New York, N.Y.: Mrs. Lois McCarthy, Executive 
Secretary, Council of National Organizations. 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C Leland 
P. Bradford, Coordinator, Research and Training; Robert A. Luke, Coordinator, Field Services 
Edward Olds, Research Coordinator, Finances Project; Warren Schmidt, Coordinator, Area Organiza 
tion and Conferences Project 


Manuscripts, accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope, should be sent to the editorial offices. 
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Train your leaders for only 66¢ each * 


with these LEADERSHIP LIBRARY 


volumes from Association Press 
HOW TO ATTEND A CONFERENCE 


DOROTHEA F. SULLIVAN. Takes the confusion out of con 
ference-going, helps your delegates get more facts and get 
more done. ‘This short but sensible book covers preparations 
before the meeting and responsibilities in reporting to the 
local group afterward, as well as duties at the conference 


The New York Times $ 


HOW TO WORK WITH YOUR 
BOARD AND COMMITTEES 


LOUIS H. BLUMENTHAL. A quide to productive board-staff 
relations. Discusses the board-staff partnership, working with 
the board and president, working with committees and other 
volunteers, the division of responsibility between board and 
staff and the role of each $1.00 (4) 


HOW TO BE A BOARD 
OR COMMITTEE MEMBER 


ROY SORENSON ‘Defines, describes and illustrates the 
duties of boards, how a board can effectively organize itself, 
and how board members responsibly participate in meetings.” 

Jack Stumpf, The Group Should prove an eye-opener 
for many a board and committee member Michael Alper 
Adult Jewish Leadership $1.00 (5) 


HOW TO HELP PEOPLE 


RUDOLPH M. WITTENBERG. The ABC's of mental hygiene 
in working with youth and adult groups ‘Offers advice on 
the kind of relationship between group and leader which will 
help members of the group make a good adjustment to 
society. Discusses program planning and the contributions 
good planning can make to individual adjustment.’'—Guid- 
ance Index $1.00 (6) 


Leadership portrayed as a reciprocal circular relation 
ship. Lawrence K. Frank tells in this modern quide for 
modern leaders what the functions of leadership are, 
offering a conception of organization as a dynamic 
transactional process. No pat rules here, no impossible 
to apply formulas, but a clear picture of the kind of 
understanding the leader needs, and a lucid explana- 
tion of how you can be a better, more modern leader. 


Just published. $1.00 (1) 


HOW TO BE A MODERN LEADER 
how LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
to be @ 
MODERN 
LEADER 


a 


(3) 


HOW TO HELP FOLKS HAVE FUN 
HELEN AND LARRY EISENBERG 


Hundreds of suggestions for fun themes hundreds 
more ideas on how to carry them out .. . dozens of 
refreshment ideas . music suggestions . stunt 
plans . . . informal fun ideas . . . hundreds and hun- 
dreds of ideas to help people enjoy their recreational 
hours. A coat-pocket quide for the busy leader who 
needs on the spot fun ideas at his fingertips. These are 
the kind of fun suggestions that can make any get-to- 
gether crackle with activity. Just published. $1.00 (2) 


and for almost every phase of adult leadership . . . 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADULTS 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
fun book for mixed groups. 


INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION 
MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


“If a group leader were to ask us which book 
is a ‘must’ for a beginner in informal adult 
education, we would recommend this book by 
Knowles.”—Adult Jewish Leadership. ‘“Con- 
tains information useful to adult educators in 
schools, community organizations, agencies.”’- 
Adult Education Ideas, published by Federal 
Security Agency. Covers leadership, how to 
teach, program planning,  aaeeaoygea finance, all 
sorts of courses, forums, lectures, conferences, a 
complete, step-by-step guide for leaders and teachers. 


TEACHING ADULTS IN INFORMAL COURSES 


Two chapters of Mr. Knowles’ INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION are 
presented in pamphlet form, offering a quick refresher course for adult 
group teachers. One chapter is titled “How to Teach Adults,” and the 
other “Informal Courses.” $1.00 (12) 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


ORDWAY TEAD. Tells how to run your organiza- i Help me train adult leaders. Rush the following: 
“A helpful handbook of the 4 


Ik 


ASSOCIATION. “A 
Shows how to enjoy 
hundreds of indoor and outdoor games, sports, hobbies. 
Contains section on planning, organizing and conduct- 


ing programs.”—Adult Leadership. $3.00 (7) 


RECREATION FOR THE AGING 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 


a practical planning guide for those interested in 


“This well-written volume is 


$4.00 (11) 


recreational programs for older groups. Draws ex- 


tensively from successful programs in action through- 


Journal of the A.M.A. $3.00 (8) 


out the country.” 


tional democratically. copies (2), 


copies (1), copies (3) 

copies (4), copies (5), prior (6) 
SPECIAL OFFER: On orders of 25 or more Leadership 
Library volumes (same or assorted titles), Adult 
Leadership readers may have them at 66¢ each. 
copies (8), 
copies (it), 


democratic techniques of procedure and a purposeful 
Springfield Repub- 
$1.75 (9) 


philosophy of sustained morale.” 


lican. 


copies (7), 
copies (10), 


copies (9) 


GROUP WORK 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE 
MURRAY, HOGREFE and BOWENS, editors. Tells 


what happens when the professional group worker 


copies (12) 
NAME 


ciTY ZONE STATE 


Payment enclosed, send POSTPAID [) Bill me Bill 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


leaves the agency and applies his skills in the com- orgénization 
Areas represented range from a New York 


$4.75 (10) 


munity. 
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City slum to a Southern trailer town. 291 BROADWAY 
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Improve and Extend Knowledge— 
with 2 Great Series of BARNES and NOBLE 


Self-Instruction Books 


These authoritative manuals provide up-to-date digests of 
important subjects the educated layman requires for mod- 
ern living. For many years educators have recommended 
these Outlines and Handbooks as indispensable teaching and 
study aids. They are widely used in American colleges as 
adopted texts, as previews of a subject, as daily reference 


material, as comprehensive reviews, for self-testing 


A Few of the Many Titles in These Series 
Clip out coupon and mail to Barnes & Noble today! 


COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES EVERYDAY HANDBOOK SERIES 


Algebra, College .. - $1.00 #232. .Ceramics for All 1.00 (_)} : W 
American Literature, History of... 1.50 #244..Draw and Paint, How to.. 1.00 |} . men 
Ancient, Medieval & Modern History 1.25 #240. .English, Common Errors in » £25 (C) { ol t 
Atlas of Human Anatomy 2.00 #248..Hunting, Sportsman’s Digest of....... 1.00 (_) : : 
Biology, General ° 1.00 #237..Letters for All Occasions........ to See whi 
Business Management 1.75 #212..Mathematics for Everyday Use 1.25 1 evel 
Chemistry, First Year College 1.50 | #215. .Novels, Plot Outlines of 100 Famous 35 tion 
Economic History of the United States. 1.50 #216. .Party Games for All ; . 100 []) 

Economics, Principles of 1.50 #218. .Philosophers, Basic Teachings of...... 1.25 (| ; of th 
Engineering Drawing 00 #224. .Religions of the World 1.00 [) field 
Europe, since 1815, History of... 5} #246. . Woodworking for the Home Craftsman. 1.50 [| hi 
French Grammar ‘ 2 | this 


Government, American , ‘ Barnes & Noble, Inc. ter | 
Music, History of ar rr J 105 Fifth Avenue 

Philosophy, Handbook in History of . New York , N. Y. “ 
Philosophy, An Introduction ia 2 ° 
Physics, First Year College (A) Please send me books as checked above. Enclosed is ; indu 
Child Psychology 50 [) in payment. 
Psychology, General ; er } (B) 
Shakespeare's Plays, Outlines of | 

Slide Rule, Practical use of 

Spee h ‘ x “a ay staff 
Study, Best Methods of NAME 

United States since 1865, Hist. of 25 ; meet 


ADDRESS { fro 
FREE Examination copies supplied to instructors ¢ ron 


school address ZONE STATE conf 
of « 


was 


You'll find almost any book you'll ever need on any subject —during school years and after—at Barnes & Noble. Here ye: obje 
at the book corner of the world, is a stock of over 1,000,000 used and new books! Come in or write for any book, current 
or out-ot-print 


iden 
Please send me your complete catalog listing all 
titles in the College Outline Series and Everyday 
Handbook Series y: The 


invil 


: were 
Buy Books — Sell Books — At the Book Corner of the World a 
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We have received a_ thoughtful 
memorandum from the president-elect 
of the Adult Education 


whit h we 


Association 
feel will be of interest to 
evervone concerned with adult educa- 
tion programs and activities. Because 
of the importance of the issues te the 
field of adult education we are giving 
this space to printing Mr. Essert’s let 
ter in full. 


“Recently, as a part of my ‘pre 
induction training’ as the next Pres- 
ident of the AEA of the USA, I was 
President Paul Sheats, 


The Executive Committee, and the 


invited by 


staff to participate in their September 
meetings in Chicago. I came away 
from these meetings with a renewed 
confidence in the growth and maturity 
of our organization. My confidence 
was due chiefly to the frankness and 
objectivity with which both groups 
were trying to face the prevailing 
issues in adult education in the United 
States and in the AEA. 

“In identifying the major issues 
facing adult education as a national 
movement, the staff and Executive 
Committee placed on the table every 
current of comment and _ criticism 
that you in the membership had con- 
veyed to them by letter or conversa 
tion. 

“The issues, which will be a major 
subject of discussion by our Delegate 
Assembly in Chicago on November 9 
and 10, really boil down to one: Jn 
the light of our three years of ex- 
perience as an organization, what 
should be the goals and direction of 
AEA’s future development? Breaking 
this down into specifics, the staff and 


november, 1954 


it ower... 


Committee asked: What 

should be AEA’s central purpose? 
“Should we attempt to build a 

‘movement’ of adult education ex- 


Executive 


pressing the common aims and serv- 
ing the common needs of the many 
specialized and diversified interests 
and approaches in adult education? 
Or should we concentrate on serving 
the special needs of the many dif- 
ferent agencies of adult education ? 

“If we attempt to build a move- 
ment, what common aims and needs 
are sufficiently central and recognized 
to provide a focus of concern for all 
the specialized agencies and view- 
points? If, on the other hand, we are 
to be a service agency to individuals 
and organizations representing many 
different viewpoints in adult educa 
tion, which, if any, are to receive pri- 
ority of funds, staff time, space in 
publications, and emphasis in nation 
al conferences ? 

“Another crucial issue is: Whom 
should AEA serve? 

“Can AEA serve and secure the 
loyalty of full-time adult educators, 
part-time and voluntary adult edu 
cators, and people in other profes 
sions which engage in adult education 
work? Are the concerns and responsi 
bilities of these groups so diverse that 
in attempting to serve all we serve 
none, or that in serving one we 
neglect the others? Can organiza 
tional power and responsibility be 
successfully shared by these different 
categories of adult educators? On 
should AEA depend mainly on one of 
these groups to provide its direction 
and continuity ? 

“Whatever the answers to these 
questions, they will have profound 
implications for the future develop- 
ment of AEKA’s organizational struc 
ture, program, staff requirements, and 
basis of financial support. 

“As we move ahead, the entire 
membership should consider these 
problems and discuss them with their 
state Delegates 
after our national conference. For 


before, during, and 


issues like these which go to the heart 


of the meaning and purpose of a great 


national effort are seldom resolved 
suddenly or once-and-for all. The de- 
velopment of surer and clearer diree- 
tion of adult education in the United 
States is a long-time task to be shared 
by everyone with a stake in adult 
education. 

“Meanwhile, if we can face our de- 


velopmental problems squarely and 


Paul L. Essert 
President-elect, AKA 


frankly at our Chicago conference, it 
is possible that we can make that 
meeting a ‘Re-Founding Assembly’ 
of the AEA,” 

Paul L. Essert 


* = 


These issues warrant the thoughtful 
consideration by everyone in advance 
of the annual conference of the AEA, 
For those of you who are attending 
the conference, why not talk these 
matters over in advance, and with 
your colleagues at the conference? 
be known to the 
Assembly 


If you cannot come, get in touch with 


Then let your idea 
members of the Delegate 


your representative. The names of the 


delegate 8 are on page ia 
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Modern American society has a vast and insatiable agving and seeping of the dam, by racing motorboats the | 
hunger for leader not merely big leaders to command by sewage. garbage, and road-maintenance, the villagers the 
large enterprises, but middling leaders and small, regular have had to incorporate to protect the lake aud the kind the 
and occasional, who act as clotting agents——centers around of life they came to it to find. They live elbow-to-elbow ; teac 
whom people cluster in group activities. Other times and they have had to work shoulder-to-shoulder to solve their chil 
other places have favored other kinds of men. Not many common problems. They have had to find or create thei: ing 
years ro, when this continent Was quite sparcely et own leaders. his | 
tled, the nation needed strong and independent individu Leaders in the number we now need them are cet or t 
: als, who could live alone and do for themselves most of tainly not born: they have to be cultivated. A society mot 
what needed to be done. They could clear land, make tools which demands leaders must take steps to see that they Tea 
and clothing, or cast bullets if necessary, turning thei appear on demand; it has to work out a way of training tive’ 
hands to anything. Since their day, human fertility at them. But each leader must have his followers; and while fath 
‘ home and abroad has filled the empty spaces of our land we may well train for the acts of leadership. we have du 
so that we now live elbow-to-elbow with each other to educate for the substance of followership. A group is ve 
Whether we like it or not. we live and work in group 1 sometime thing and leading it is an immediate prob frat 
and groups need leadet lem, but the persons who make up the group have an 
The recently incorporated village where | live is a existence before and after. They are individual beings lv a 
: case in point. It occupies an area some two miles on a only slightly in and mainly outside the group. Most of our res} 
side, largely taken up by a sprawling, T-shaped lake. villagers. like the inhabitants of Levittowns and Park Am 
About twenty-five years back, the farmers and landown Forests from coast to coast, drive some twenty or thirty wel 
ers got together and built a dam which formed the miles to the big city for their work. whatever it is. They tear 
present lake out of a chain of deep pools. Then they for are immigrants from all over the nation, and daily and dou 
vot the matter, enjoying their water. A few summer nightly they surge in and out of the village; some day ort 
| cottages were built, a few fields were subdivided. but they may pull up stakes and move on. What these mem to | 
probably not more than a hundred people lived around bers of the group are as whole persons determines, in chil 
the lake and used it. Today some eleven hundred people the end, the nature, stature, and meaning of the group vou 
have permanent homes here. Pressed by a honky-tonk How may we educate them for something more than mean alre 
resort and industrial town on higher land nearby. by the ingless activity, for real ends, for responsible objectives of | 
t adult leadership Pere 
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for significant citizenship’ Citizenship may begin with 
the effort to keep the sewage out of the wells and the 
lake, but it cannot stop there. 


EXTENDING EDUCATION 


I think that the way to educate for followership is 
the way of the liberal arts; liberal education is the eco 
nomical and best way to give us the substance we need. 
Liberal education, beginning in the schools and carrying 
on to the end of life. makes men and women of quality. 
whose presence in a froup is a force for good, whose 
thought has meaning, whose lives are rich and full. | am 
restive in the presence of ‘practical’ education. | think 
that the schools go wrong when they go vocational, and 
that each of us goes wrong when he asks the schools to 
teach him or his children what better can be learned 
outside. | do not believe that the liberal arts should be 
held for an elite of any kind, financial, social, or intel- 
lectual. There is nothing in literature, in art, in music. 
in science, or in thought that by its nature cuts it off 
from the reach of most men and women. The common 
treasures of our culture are open to all. 

Since about the fourteenth century, the nations of 
the western world have been at work on a job that has 
seemed never-ending—the extension of education to new 
vroups of people who have not known it before. This 
enterprise was carried to the American colonies, and it 
has done rather better abroad than at home. In Europe. 
generally speaking, the need of Everyman's child for 


basic literacy is conceded, but if he wants more than 


this, he has to put up a fight for it. In this country, having 


admitted him to basie schooling, we have gone on to 
admit him to successively higher levels of education. as 
a matter of right. 

All nations spend a large part of their substance on 
the upbringing of their young, but different peoples count 
the cost in different ways. Some charges are open, like 
the price of buildings and supplies and the salaries of 
teachers; some are hidden, like the expense of taking a 
child along on a trip, sending him to a movie, or provid- 
ing him with toys. Teaching Everyman’s son to follow 
his father’s ways and become a fisherman or a carpenter, 
or teaching his daughter to become a housewife like her 
mother, is relatively inexpensive and the costs are hidden. 
Teaching a boy or girl to do something different is rela 
tively expensive, and the costs are out in the open. What 
father and mother do for free, other people charge for. 
Education sinee the fourteenth century, as applied to 
Everyman's children, has prepared them to be different 
from their parents, and it has not been cheap. 

What it costs you to extend education depends large 
ly on what you have been doing in the past, and in this 
respect our modern situation is pretty good, at least in 
America. In the fourteenth century, when most people 
were illiterate and a very small percentage were educated, 
teaching a few thousand more people was a matter of 
doubling or tripling your existing plant. You spent two 
or three pennies for every one you spent before. in order 
to bring literacy to some four or six percent of your 
children. You found two or three teachers for each one 
you had before. In modern America, where the schools 
already reach most youngsters, and the college millions 


of them. the system can take in thousands more without 
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serious distortion and with only a little upward nudging 
of the expenses. It can as easily extend itself to the on- 
going education of adults, 

The extension of literacy may be seen as a drama of 
two opposing forces. One of these is generated by those 
who press for the widest possible dissemination of learn- 
ing to the largest number of people, as a public charge. 
The interest of this group is shifting from elementary 
schooling to advanced studies for all who seek them and 
can profit by them. The other force is generated in each 
age by those who traditionally have been educated and 
who feel themselves and their children peculiarly entitled 
to education. They always view mass education with dis 
favor and sometimes with alarm: in our day they advo- 
cate selection of an ‘elite’ of intellectuals and try to draw 
the brighter youngsters out of the public into the private 
schools. The only public education they sanction is mod 
eled on that given in the private schools and limited to 
brighter youngsters, They reject the idea of the educabil 
ity of most young people, and they are adroit and re 
lentless critics of the ideals. aims. and methods of mass 
education. 


CHILDREN OF CONFLICT 


\ peculiar feature of mass education from the begin 
ning—as distinct from selective, usually private, educa 
tion —has been the presence in the schools of many chil 
dren from poor homes—-homes poor, that is, in the culture 
of literate society, homes without books, without art, with 
out ease or leisure. and often without the values that 
receive middle-class and upper-class sanctions. They are 
homes, often enough, where the struggle to exist goes on 
no less than in the larger social world. Children from 
such homes live in two worlds. one constituted at home 
and the other imposed at school. What goes on at school 
has little backing from what goes on at home, and what 
goes on at home is often implicitly or explicitly con 
demned at school. 

Where I live we have some of these children in our 
school district. The conflict in their lives affects their 
success at school. If they do not drop out, they go on 
limping in comparison to the confident strides the chil- 
dren take whose homes back their schooling with a similar 
culture. Yet every lift in the educational achievement of 
such children provides a better base for their education as 
adults and a better start for their children. Much of 
what is criticized in modern public education exists be- 
cause of the conflicts within these youngsters. Any school 
could simplify its problems and improve its work by 
throwing them out. They are hard to teach, but I think 
it has not been proved that they are intellectually in- 
educ able. 

It is fair to say that these children—-from poor 
farm. poor working-class, and slum homes—do not make 
good participants in group activities. They are independ. 
ent, self-reliant, and hostile to the group, whatever its 
aims. They suspect authority and instinctively subvert it. 
They are the true rugged individuals, malcontents within 
the group and quick to withdraw from it, sensitive to 
slights and capable of imagining slights not intended. 
Learning to participate is a task in itself for them, be 
cause they have to learn all that is concerned with par- 


continued on page 28 
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6.000 VIVID WORDS 


SUCCESSFUL public relations programs during the 
\“ past quarter century have been built on happy mar 
riages between the word and the photograph. The phrase 
that “A picture is worth 1,000 words” became trite Amer 
icana. Is this true? If so, what can local public relations’ 
chairmen do to locate effective photos in their home com- 
munities ¢ 

For the answers, ApuLT LEADERSHIP rang the doo 
bell of an apartment house on a hill overlooking Pitts 
burgh, Pa. There Roy E. Stryker maintains his workshop 
as photo-consultant to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies. Drawlingly blunt, 
as might be expected from a background of Colorado 
cowboy and Columbia University professor, Roy Stryker 
is internationally famous as director of the Farm Security 
Administration photo project before World War II. He 
organized a photographic library at the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey and also the Pittsburgh Photographic 
Library. 

“Picture don’t stand alone,” he contends. “Very 
few photos have ever been made that are worth a thou- 
sand words, without a few words of explanation. Most 
pieture * are worthwhile in a public relations program 
only when they complement written or spoken words. 

“The essential value of the photograph is that it is 
our readiest vehicle of identification. Photos can be used 
for emotional appeal, for easy identification and as an 
additional form of words. It’s pretty essential to keep 
those three factors in mind when selecting subject matte: 
or finished photos for any type of public relations pro- 


gram, local or national.” 

By way of illustration, he spent part of that Sat- 
urday pulling numerous photographs from his files and 
explaining the impact, the shortcomings, the essential 
public relations values of each one. In addition he made 
the rounds of a number of companies and agencies in 
town, checking over their photo files for additional pic- 
tures. By 9 o’clock that night he had assembled a hefty 
stack of pictures, then winnowed it down to the six re- 
produced on these pages. The captions beneath them are 
his own comments. They were selected as types most 
readily available to public relations directors in any 
American community. 

“The four most logical sources for photos to be used 
in a local public relations program,” he advised, “are 
(1) the local newspaper, (2) the Board of Education, 
(3) the public library and (4) the museum. 

“Go look in their files and see whether they can fill 
your needs before you embark on any picture-taking 
junkets of your own. If all four of these fail you, try the 
local industries. One or more of them may be building 
a photographic library based on community relations as 
well as in-plant operations. 

“Finally, try United Nations, the National Commu- 
nity Chest and national headquarters of your organiza- 
tion. Here you may get wide selections of splendid pro- 
fessional photos at low cost. 

“Whatever your picture need, remember the three 
basics: emotional appeal, easy identification, and an ad- 


ditional form of words. 
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(Photo courtesy Pittsburgh Photographic Library) 


\ complex picture, yet a good “candid” since it shows people actually at work. Found in the files of an Art Institute 
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There’s strong emotional appeal here, with primary point 
of interest in rapt expression of woman wearing ear 
phones, plus sharp contrast with studious girl in fore 
ground. rhis is an unusually good study by a newspaper 
photographer, obtained from files of a public library 


(Photo by the Putsburgh Press, Courtesy Carnegie Library 


These people are obviously inter 
ested in their choral rehearsal, so 
are not fidgety about the photog 
rapher or “mugging” into the 
camera. Photo is from files of 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). 


Flat and overlighted as compared 
to contemporary magazine pho- 
tography. Yet it is technically ex 
cellent and doesn't need many 
words to be identified as an 
Americanization class. This came 
from the files of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education. 


Here’s universal emotional appeal 
of mother, baby and doctor. The 
mother’s expression tells — the 
story. You won't need many 
words to put across your mes 
sage here. This is typical of 
the excellent photos obtainable 
through United Nations’ Informa 
tion Service. 


Well lighted and sharp but lacking strong emotional appeal. This came from the files 
of the Community Chest of Allegheny County. 
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the training group 


goes to college 


BY FAYE PORTNER SOFFEN, Wisconsin State College 
formerly University of Michigan School of Social Work 


® Training groups have shown their value in the 


informal settings of workshops and conferences. Are 


they effective in the formal educational setting of 


a school or college? Mrs. Faye Soffen answers with 


an enthusiastic yes, and here deserthes her experience 


with training groups in a university school of social 


work . 


b A “training group” is designed to promote personal 
growth by helping each member to 

1. a better understanding of himself in interaction 
with other members of a group; 

2. a better understanding of other yroup members 
as they interact with him and with each other. 

As members constantly analyze their on-going ex 
perience in a training group, their sensitivity to self and 
to those around them increases; they learn to work more 
productively 

Keven people who do not ordinarily think of them 
selve as functioning professionally in group situations 
find that this kind of proup analysis improves their gen 
eral understanding and effectiveness. Schools of social 
work, in particular, are putting emphasis on the train 
ing of caseworkers for more effective group activity. The 
University of Michigan School of Social Work has a 
course, “Group Process in Social Work,” which meets 
this basic need for all social work students, whether they 
are to work with families. children. or in) medical o1 
psychiatric settings 

We present here a case study of the experience of 
students in this course in a university classroom setting. 
\ctually, it is a composite picture of six classes in group 


process conducted during the past two years. 


*ApuLt? Leapensmip devoted part of its June, 1953 issue on lead 
ership training to a discussion of the training grouy 


The students varied in ape and experience, Some 
were youngsters in their early twenties, fresh out of col 
lege. Others were older. with professional experience in 
sO ial work: generic Cast work. psychiatric social work. 
child welfare work, public welfare administration, and 
community organization 

The course aimed to help each student develop 

|. greater awareness of himself as a member of 
vroups, and clearer recognition of his own strengths and 
weaknesses as a group member: 

2. greater sensitivity to the complex forces operat 
ing in proups to improve his and others’ behavior ; 

}. understanding of skills and techniques which can 
be used to bring about greater productivity within a 
group, 

bk increased competence as a group member and 
leader. 

Keach class met two hours a week for sixteen weeks 
Class members and the teacher were seated around tables 
<o that all could see each other. The classes were informal 
and relaxed, the teacher trying to take a “non-directive 
and “non-authoritarian” role. 


ANALYZING THE GROUP'S EXPERIENCE 


The students in this course were learning about 
vroups and how they operate through analyzing the e) 
perience of their own classroom group. From the begin 
ning it was the students’ responsibility to plan how thei: 
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classroom group was to operate. Thus, in the first session. 
students were asked what they wanted to eain from the 


class and why they took the course. 

Their personal aims were brought out as they talked 
in small buzz groups which met for about five minutes 
These smaller group discussions made it) possible for 
everyone to partic ipate easily. From the start. the feeling 
of having participated and contributed was extended be 
yond the few more articulate people who are found in 
ny 2roup 

At the end of each meeting, a post-meeting question 
naire was filled in by each member. These simple ques 
tionnaires were helpful in determining how the group 
felt about the meeting just ended, and served as the first 


item for discussion at the next meeting. Each member 


took his turn in summarizing and interpreting this ques 


tionnaire data for the entire group. and acted as leade: 
in the discussion of what the data meant for the class 
Lhe questionnaire used by the class differed eat h seTnes 
ter, being adapted by each class to serve its own specifi 
interests. The normal questions of the classroom group 
were thus analyzed tor the purpose of understanding 
rroups better, 

In addition, each member in rotation acted as a re 
corder of the content of diseussion and as an observer 


of the hehavior and proces- »t the group. These ~f paral 


november. 1954 


“From the start, the feeling of having participated 
and contributed was extended beyond the few more articulate 


people who are found in any group.’ 


records ol the recordet at the observes were al “ used 
as a basis for the next session's discussion 

Sometimes the teacher changed her style of leader 
ship in order to produce a variety of material for analy 
sis. For example, the teacher demonstrated various type 
of leadership to the class without the class members hay 
ing advance knowledge of what she intended to do. She 
moved into the group on an autocrat basis, then re 
treated into a laissez-faire role, and finally participated 
as a member of the yroup After each type of leader hip 
demonstration. the group reactions to it were discussed 


and evaluated. 


METHODS USED 


The class used role playing to supplement its an 
alysis of its own experience. Frequently problems de 
veloped which stymied the progress ol the class prob 
lems which the class was not able to face directly. The 
teacher at such times set up a role playing demonstration, 
changing the immediate setting and disguising the situ 
ation, but retaining the basic problem. In this way, stu 
dents were able to come to grips with the problem, without 
embarrassing anyone in the group. After they had gotten 
more insight into the role playing problem, they were 
usually able to resolve the real problem in the classroom 


Role playing also helped them to recognize the “hid 
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of their 


in all group 


den agenda group the hidden forces operating 


on member in varying degrees. It helped 
them too, to identify the different membership functions 
or roles of individuals in a group and to work out ways 
in which to develop these in order to improve group 
productivity. 

The group’s reactions to role playing as a technique 
varied, The members were reluctant to try it at first. Many, 
however, after the first experience with it wanted to use 
it frequently. But there was often “stalling” at sessions 
for which role playing was planned. These delaying ta 
tics continued until class members recognized for them 
selves their own resistance. Once they had recognized it. 
they seemed better able to judge whether or not role 


playing was a good way to work toward their group goals. 


g 

In order to get some idea of how to apply what they 
all were learning in class to other settings, each member 
observed the process of four different outside groups: a 
family group (not his own); a social agency staff meet 
ing; a committee meeting or a board meeting, and a 
leisure time group meeting. Class members recorded their 
observations and used them as a basis for class discussion 

In addition to these standard methods, other methods 
were used from time to time: skilled outside observers 
watched a class session and reported their observations 
to the group at the end of the session; reading lists of 
materials in group process available in the library were 
distributed; and films such as Experimental Studies of 
Social Climates and Our Invisible Committees were viewed 


and dise uss ed. 


THREE STAGES IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 
|. Dependence. The adjustment of individuals to 


‘slow. The 


and organization, method 


this new “training group” experience was 


course was different in setting 
and content from any other they had experienced. They 


came into it expecting to learn from the teacher and from 


their readings. For several sessions they waited for “in 
struction” to begin. When it was not forthcoming, there 
were often long moments of embarrassed silence. They 


could not handle the freedom which had been thrust upon 
them. Their behavior indicated “we want to be told what 
give us an outline, give us 


you want us to learn 


assignments: that’s what we're here for, isn’t it? Why 
don't you teach us?” 
Whenever there was discussion, their eyes always 


turned to the teacher. There was obvious floundering 
and a sense of frustration. This was due primarily to 
their lack of experience in self-direction in a class set- 
ting. Their post meeting reaction forms for the first few 
reiterated this feeling. They said, “We aren't 
what this is all 
about.” This was a painful stage of their development. 


5c Ion 


getting anywhere we don’t know 
2. Independence. The next stage might well be called 
their frustration, the 
members of the class became belligerent and indicated 


anarchy, because in expressing 
this by keeping the teacher out of the group. Their be- 
havior said: “We don’t need you... we probably know 


as much about this stuff as you do... in fact, we aren’t 


youn to let you leat h aa we ll manage somehow to 
keep things going by ourselves, and teacher be damned!” 


Then there developed a strong competition for the 


leadership role. “Now that we've shut the teacher up, 
who’s going to be the teacher? . . . who’s strongest among 
us? ... who’s going to win the contest for leadership?” 
No one became the leader, and a good many people 
wanted to be. One time discussion began with the most 
articulate member in the group and continued for well 
over an hour. When someone suggested that the teacher 
might want to contribute something to the discussion 
(there was considerable guilt generated by this time about 
shutting the teaeher up), those in temporary control said, 
“Why don’t we try to do this ourselves, without any 
help?” 

A follow-up interpretation was made of this behavior, 
relating it to the casework principle that in the profes- 
sional relationship between worker (teacher) and client 
(class), group members would not be “punished” for 
treating teacher this way, because the teacher understood 
that the students were “getting back” at her for not help- 
ing them in the beginning. This also led to very exciting 
discussions which helped to change their understanding 
of what leadership is and how it works. 

They began to see that leadership is not necessarily 


a person (designated or selected), but a composite of 
several functions which help to facilitate group move- 
ment. They also began to feel that since there was no 
leader, and since leadership could and should be shared, 
this placed the responsibility of each member in a new 
light: people were not either leaders or followers, but 
as members of a group they had equal responsibility for 
what their group did. With this new understanding, they 
progressed to their third stage of development as a group. 
3. Interdependence. Since everyone could be a lead- 
er (perform leadership functions), leadership strivings 
lessened considerably. People became freer to think of 
others, since their own places in the group were not in 
jeopardy any longer. They began to look around them ( 
more and noticed that there were others in the group; 
they began, also—as their insights into group behavior 
increased—to become aware of what others wanted and 
seemed to need. They saw that there is room for fifteen 
leaders—not just for one. They began to talk in terms 


of WE instead of | 


They discovered that it is important to know what : 
others were thinking. They were as pleased when another 
expressed a good idea as though they had expressed it 
themselves. This was the most expansive stage of their 
development, and it was generally not reached until the ° 
last four or five meetings. Strong group cohesion de- 
veloped, and a real sense of camaraderie. The teacher 
was taken back into the group, not as the “leader,” but } 
as a member who has a particular contribution to make, 
and as a resource person who could be called upon for i 
information and interpretation when needed. 

They were often able to transfer their understanding 
of the dynamics of individual behavior to group behavior 
and recognized that the individual was the important ’ 
factor in group development. Many of them learned how 
to live with themselves in the group in the light of newer 
insights into their own group behavior; and they were 
able to accept others and their group behavior as well. 
For example, they could say freely to one of the mem- 
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Newsleaders 


Joint Committee Progress Report 


NEA-AEA 


Less than seven months old, the 
joint committee of the National 
Education Association and the Adult 
Education Association is making its 
presence felt. It has been particularly 
support of the Supreme 
Court’s decision on segregation in the 
public schools. 


active in 


The mutual interests of the NEA 
and the AEA in the more effective 
education of adults has increasingly 
indicated the need for a joint com- 
mittee. In its Memorandum of Agree- 
ment which grew out of its first 
exploratory meeting May 22-23 in 
Washington D. C., it was recognized 
that the primary responsibility of 
the new committee was to study the 
needs of adult education and to make 
recommendations for meeting those 
needs to the policy-making groups 
of both associations. 


At a later meeting, chaired by Her- 
pert C. Hunsaker in New York City 
on June 27th, the functions of the 
committee were stated thus: 


To encourage the NEA Division 
of Adult Education to identify 
what adult education functions 
are being done by NEA De- 
partments and Divisions, and 
to encourage AEA and_ its 
Council of National Organiza- 
tions to continue to investigate 
the adult education functions of 
other groups. 

To help the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult 
Educators (NAPSAE) examine 
and advise on issues and philos- 
ophy in the administration of 
public school adult education. 
To serve, when asked, as a 
resource on relationships be- 
tween the AEA and the NEA. 
To make relevant policy recom- 
mendations to AEA, NAPSAE, 
NEA, and other appropriate 
groups on such matters as ad- 
ministration, curriculum, train- 
ing, research, and _ professional 
standards. 

To determine needs, define 
limitations and unique functions, 
and influence policy development 
on the role of adult education 
in the public schools. 


In addition to these, the committee 
made specific recommendations for 
study and action in the field of edu- 
cational television, and explored the 
adult education implications in the 


november, 1954 


controversy intellectual 


freedom. 


regarding 


The Segregation Issue 


Reporting on the supreme court’s 
decision outlawing segregation in the 
public schools, the joint committee 
recommended that the NEA and the 
AEA study ways and means of im- 
plementing the decision. Specifically 
it recommended: 


1. Collecting relevant materials on 
the question of integrating Negro 
and white students into a single 
system. 

Urging the NEA research divi- 
sion to collect information on 
the relative advantages of 
various. kinds of 
patterns. 
Suggesting that the Council of 
National Organizations of the 
AEA, with more than 130 
members, make this topic one of 
high priority for discussion on 
its program. 

Urging AEA and NEA to use its 
publications and other resources 
to work on this problem. 


educational 


its 


Recommendations of the committee 
have already been put into practice 
At the 92nd annual convention of the 
NEA—June 27-July 2 at Madison 
Square Garden in New York City— 
two distinguished speakers and a panel 
discussed the “The Supreme 
Court Decision on Segregation in the 
Schools—its Nationwide Implications 
for Adult Education.” 

One of the speakers, Benjamin E. 
Mays, President of Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta University, talking on 
the announced subject, “The Ameri- 
can Teacher and the Recent Decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court,” pointed 
out that it was not alone our public 
schools which were on trial, but our 
American democracy, our leadership 
in the world. 

“It is a mistake,” he said, “to believe 
that only Negroes suffer from a 
segregated economy. Imposed segre- 
gation warps the mind and damages 
the soul, not only of the segregated 
but of the segregator. 


Old As History 

Frank P. Graham, United Nations 
Representative for India and Pakistan, 
had for his topic: “Nationwide Im- 
plication for Adult Education of the 
Decision of the Supreme Court De- 
claring Unconstitutional Racial Seg- 


topic: 


regation in the Public Schools.” 

“The decision,” he said, “confronts 
the agencies of adult education with 
nationwide responsibilities and timely 
opportunities. The problem of prej- 
udice is as old as history, as wide as 
the world. Segregation may die on 
the paper of a Supreme Court de- 
cision, and still live in the minds and 
hearts of millions of people. Time is 
needed for the psychological prepara- 
tion and adjustments of parents, 
teachers and children themselves so 
that there will not result psycho- 
logical damages to children through 
outward integration and 
regation.” 


inner seg- 
list of 
joint committee members: 

For NEA—Selmer Berg, Oakland, 
California., Vice Chairman: R. O. 
Johnson, Atlanta, Ga.; Marjorie Muh- 
litner, Port Huron, Mich.; Lindley 
Stiles, Charlottesville, Va.; Thomas 
Van Sant, Baltimore, Md.; Leland P. 
Bradford, NEA contact. For AEA 
Herbert C. Hunsaker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Chairman; Loy LaSalle, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 
Providence, R. I.; R. J. Pulling, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Lawrence Rogin, New 
York, N. Y.; and Malcolm Knowles, 
AEA contact. 


FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 


U.S. Government grants for grad- 
uate study or 


Following is a 


NEA-AEA 


research abroad are 
available to qualified Americans with 
experience in adult education or ‘in 
the labor movement. Awards are 
offered for study in England, Den- 
mark, and Norway. 

November 1, 1954, is the closing 
date for applications for the 1955-56 
year. Write Institute of 
International Education, 1 E. 67th 
St., New York 21, N.Y., for applica- 
tion blanks and a 
brochure. 


academic 


descriptive 


Hyman Sorokoff, 47, assistant di- 
rector of New York City’s Bureau 
of Community Education, Board of 
Education, died August 28 in Brook- 
lyn, after a six months’ illness. Mr. 
Sorokoff was appointed in 1946 as 
director of the East New York 
Youth and Adult Center, the Board 
of Education’s first experimental 
program in the field of informal 
adult education—a pilot program so 
ful that other 
established in the city 
Sorokoff’s direction. 

Mr. Sorokoff was a member of 
last year’s AEA Conference Planning 
Committee and a member of the 
Delegate Assembly. 


success centers 


under 


were 
Mr. 
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YOUNG ADULT EDUCATION 


A Special Interests Committee ha 
been set up by the AEA Executive 
Committee to deal pecifie ally with 
young adult education 

A young adult may be arbitrarily 
defined as a person 18 to 30 years of 
age different from other adult 
in the community because of expe 
with little vested in- 
terest in the community, and free to 


riences or status, 


try new experiences and make rela- 


tionships outside hi home’ which 


center around personal interest 


A Program For Young Adults 

Most of the programs of adult edu 
cation have been concerned with the 
“older” adult. At last year’s AEA 
convention some 40 individuals from 
19 organized groups having vested 
young adult met in 
ubject. They 


recommended the formal inclusion of 


interests in the 


a discussion of thi: 


young adult education in the on 
going program of the AEA 

The first meeting of core member 
of the new Special Interests Com 
mittee held in New York City last 
June, made plans for the group dis- 
cussion meeting to be held at AEA’s 
Chicago conference this month. Mr 
W. W. Eure, project leader of the di: 
cussion program of the National 4-H 
Club Foundation, Washington, D. C., 
was chosen to be discussion leader, 
and suggestions were made concerning 
desirable publicity for the program 
the committee hopes to carry on 

The topic at Chicago is 
we best build a program of education 


“How can 


for young adults to develop com 
munity leadership?” The selection of 
jurnham A. Colby, in charge of 
young adult education in the public 
schools ol Schenectady, New York 
as chairman of the group was con 


firmed 


Others Urged To Join 


Some of the things already bein 
done in the area of young adult edu 
cation might be There 
is the Community Ambassador Pro 
gram, the International Farm Youth 
Exchange Program, the World As 
sembly of Youth, U. N. and World 
Youth Young Adult 
Civic Councils, Junior Chambers of 
Commerce, Community Orchestras 
American Heritage Groups. It is the 
intent of the committee to bolster 


mentioned 


Conterence, 


such programs and gre atly extend the 
list. All persons and organizations 
especially interested in this field are 
urged to join in the discussion and 
help in the program 


aa 


“THE SERVICES and _ responsibilities 
of the adult educator are undergoing a 
rapid and necessary expansion,” says 
R. J. Pulling, President-elect of the 
National As ociation of Public School 
Adult Educators 

As keynote speaker of a three-day 
workshop co-sponsored by the New 
Jersey Association for Adult Education 
and the Division of Adult Education, 
New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation, held in Highstown, New Jersey, 
on September 10-12, Mr. Pulling said 
further, “Public school adult education 


designed to fit the educational needs 


is 
of adults which are worthy of meeting 
in public institutions or at public ex- 
pense x 

“This concept of adult education,” he 
aid, “must be expanded to include 
ervice to industries, labor, government 
agencies, P.T.A.'s, clubs and community 
organizations which conduct adult edu- 


cation programs on their own.” 


DEAN PAUL A. McGHEE of New 
York University’s Division of General 
Education has received an honorary 
loctor of letters degree from Florida’: 
University of Miami. The NYU educator 
heads a program of adult education 
with an enrollment of approximately 
12.000 believed to be the 
largest group of non-degree students at 
any privately supported college or uni 


student 


JOHN H. BIGGER, formerly Coordi- 
nator of Adult Education for the Five- 
School Program of the First Super 
visory District, Oneida County, New 
York, has been appointed assistant 
project director for services to public 
schools for the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educator: 

Mr. Bigger will serve as assistant to 
Robert Luke, Executive Secretary of 


AEA ELECTION RESULTS 

AEA’s Committee on Elections re 
ports the complete listing of new of 
ficers and official members of the 
1954 Delegate Assembly: 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT Paul L. I ert, Columbi I 
VICE-PRESIDENT: Cyril O. Houle, tl of 
hicag Grace Stevenson Amer Lib Assn 
ECRETARY - TREASURER Evelyn Lewi 
Ad. Ed. Counc. of Denver. EX-OFFICIO—-Pa 
H. Sheats (past Pres.), [ of Calif CNO 
Chairman for 1955 (not yet elected); R. J 
Pulling (Pre NAPSAE), N. Y. State Dept 
of Ed 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Elbert Burr, Intl. Harvester Co.; Maxwell Car 
terbury, Seattle YMCA; Winifred Fisher, NY‘ 
Ad. Ed. Coune Andrew Hendrickson, Ohi 
State U.: Otto G. Hoiberg, I of Nebr.; Clar- 
ence Jayne, U. of Wyo Irvine Kerrison, Rut 
gers U., N. J Mr Newton P. Leonard, Natl 
Cong. Par. & Nicholas Mitchell, Green 

e (S.C.) N vid H. Nicholson, Sunnen 
Products Co., § Brendan Sexton, UAW- 
ClO, Detroit Edna Sommerfeld, Mich. St 


Association of Publi 
School Adult Educators, and will func- 
tion as a member of the AEA staff. His 
duties include the preparation of vari- 
ous NAPSAE publications and the ex- 
pedition of various projects planned by 


NAPSAE as facilitated by the FAE. 


AUGUST BONHIVER has moved 
from Science Research Associates to the 
University of Chicago’s Industrial Re- 
lations Center. As Director of Man- 
agement Services he has administrative 
responsibility for developing institutes, 
conferences, and workshops for indus- 
trial personnel 


NEBRASKA last month inaugurated 
a one-day Adult Education Conference 
which will hereafter be an annual af- 
fair The College of Adult Education, 
University of Omaha, and the Univer- 
sity Extension Division, University of 
Nebraska are co-sponsors. The annua] 


the Nationa) 


conference is designed primarily to 
further the development of adult edu- 
cation programs of pubiic schools ii 


communities throughout the state 


THE NEW SCHOOL for Social Re- 
search, 66 West 12th Street, NYC, 11 
has announced the establishment of ; 
Study Center in Community Participa- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Max 
Wolff 

The Center, it is stated, is designe: 
primarily for those who are aware of 
the need for community participation 
individuals who are actually takings 
part in community affairs, or want t 
do so. Its purpose is to help the indi 
vidual to greater effectiveness throug! 
organized guidance 


AEA’s MEMBERSHIP OFFICE has 
moved from Washington, D.C. to Chi- 
cago: its Area Project office from Cleve- 
land to Washington, D.C 


Coll Thomas Van Sant, Baltimore Pub. Sch 
Phebe Ward, Galileo Ad. Sch., San Francisc« 
Frank Woerdehoff, Wis. St. Bd. of Voc. & Ad 
Ed 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


ALABAMA— Delegates: John R. Morton, U. « 
Ala.; Alternates: Lulu Palmer, St. Dept. of 
Ind Louise Hamil, Murphy Ad. Ed. Ctr 
ARIZONA—Delegates: Jack McDonald, Ariz 
Pub. Ser Cx M. R. Eppert, Phoenix Tech 
H.S.; J. Lee Thompson, Phoenix Eve. Col 
ilternates Evelyn Buckley Sauers, Phoenix 
Robert J. Hannelly, Phoenix Coll 
ARKANSAS Delegates: Otis Farrar, St. Dept 
of Ed.; L. O. Baker, Little Rock Jr. Coll 
CALIFORNIA—-Delegates: E. Manfred Evan 
Le Angeles City Bd. of Ed.; Abbott Kaplar 
I of Calif.; Stanley E. Sworder, St. Dept. of 
Ed Ernest F. Lundeen, Vallejo Eve. Coll 
George Mann, St. Dept. of Ed.; Glenn N 
Gardiner, San Pedro Eve. H.S.; David 1 
Greene, Stockton Pub. Sch.: H. W. Heyl, A 
hambra City 1. Alternates: Edward D. Gold 
man, Ad Ed., San Francisco; Maurice G 
teetz, Fresno City Sch. Dist.; J. D. Mezirow 
U. of Calif 


COLORADO— Delegates ldwin P Bank 
Colo. Counc, of Ad. Ed.; C. O. Banta, Trinidac 
St. Jv. Ce Lottie F. More, St. Bd. of Ed 


continued on page 30 


adult leadership 
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Workshop Contributors: Jutia ABRAHAMSON, Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference, Chicago; Carvin DeVries, Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago; KATHLEEN Ormspy Larkin, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago; Martina C. Miner, 
Junior League of Chicago; JoserpnHine H. Pottock, Home Economics Extension, Madison, Wisconsin. 


@ “I wish they wouldn't make us feel so much like 
outsiders.” “Why don’t they have work planned for 
me to do?” “I really wish | had some sense of what 
they are trying to do in this agency.” These are vol- 
unteers speaking. 

Then we hear the professional person say things 


like this: “I wish they wouldn't take on a job bigger 
than they can handle in the time they have.” “Why 
don’t they ask questions rather than do the whole job 


wrong?” “They agreed to these hours. Now, why do 
they have to leave early?” 

So the comments go. Each is attempting to ex- 
press dissatisfactions with some part of the relation 
ship between the professional worker in the organiza- 
tion and the part-time person who is serving on a 
volunteer basis. The relationship between the profes- 
sional and the volunteer worker is the central problem 
of our Workshop. 

In one way or another this relationship is com- 
mon to a wide range of organizations and agencies. 
When we think of professional person in the sense 
used here, we are including the professionally trained 
worker, full or part-time—the social worker, county 
agricultural or home-demonstration agent, Girl Scout 
executive, minister, nurse, YMCA or YWCA execu 
tive—as well as the person having administrative or 
leadership responsibilities in a voluntary organiza 
tion (presidents of community councils, League of 
Women Voters chapters, ete.). Our volunteer is the 


non-paid person who gives time to furthering the 


NEXT MONTH'S WORKSHOP... 


.... THE 
VOLUNTEER 


purposes of the agency OF organization, He or she 
may be a hospital aide, agency or hospital board 
member, door-bell ringer in a get-out-the-vote drive. 
youth group leader, Sunday School teacher. 

Perhaps too many types of volunteer activity 
have been suggested here for any common features 
to seem possible, Yet in each case a person who is 
centrally responsible in’ the organization, either 
through professional training or position held, is 
working with someone else either less centrally re 
sponsible or less adequately trained. Not infrequently, 
of course, the volunteer worker may be more highly 
skilled in the area in which he volunteers than is the 
professional worker with whom he serves, Some spe 
cial problems in the relationship may arise here. 

The authors of these articles come from the field 
of practical operations. Each brings to us the special 
understandings which he has gained from his special 
field of work. Yet. if we read carefully, we are sure 
to find that the difficulties and approaches of one 
field are basically similar to those of another. The 
home-demonstration agent who is working with her 
volunteer leaders struggles in many ways with prob 
lems similar to those the minister faces as he attempts 
to improve the teaching in the Sunday School. 

To improve our effectiveness of working with the 
volunteer in our organization means increasing the 
effectiveness of a vast source of man or woman 
power upon which so much of the work of our agen 
cies depends. 


A VIEW OF PERSONALITY will help with questions like these: 


Who are the people in our meetings? On our staffs? Why do they respond as they do? Do their 


personalities fit the job? Are there ways of understanding them better as individuals? 


november, 1954 


the WORKSHOP 
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who volunteers? 
and why 


By JULIA ABRAHAMSON 


Working successfully with volunteers is very much the same as 


working successfully with people anywhere 


> What keeps volunteers working? Interest in their com- 
munity, of course, and a sense of responsibility for it. 
Sut they would not continue to work month after month, 
year after year, if the experience were not personally 
satisfying. It is up to the professional worker to make it 
sO. Whether she succeeds or fails depends primarily on 
her own personality and attitudes. To work successfully 
with volunteers, certain qualities are vital: warmth, 
thoughtfulness, sensitivity, an interest in and concern for 
people, the ability to identify with them, a genuine re- 
spect for their skills and their strengths. 

Let's take a few examples. 

Mrs. Gordon comes in to report for her first morn 
ing’s work. She is a little old lady who has recently lost 
her husband. You know from having talked with her 
that she feels completely lost, is desperately lonely, is 
unaccustomed to making decisions, feels she has no skills. 
is afraid of responsibility. In her place you would ap 
preach the morning’s work, as she does, with fear and 
timidity. It is your job to make her feel—what is true 
that she is a responsible human being, who has come to 
give the most valuable thing she has her time—to an 
important cause. 

You would introduce her to the other workers, per- 
haps by indicating that this is Mrs. Gordon’s first day, 
that she lives close to Mrs. Jones, that she has come to 
help get the newsletter out. The explanation to Mrs. Gor- 
don about the work itself, which is necessarily routine, 
would embody in it the relationship of that work to the 
program, so that Mrs. Gordon may see the value of her 
job in its true perspective. She is not just folding pages 
of paper. She is making it possible for the people in the 
community to learn what is going on. Here she is one 
of a company of people who are sharing in the same effort 

the writers of the newsletter, the volunteer who cut the 
stencils, the people who made the news, those who ran 
the sheets off on the mimeograph machine, the volunteers 
who will address and stamp and mail them. The feeling 
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The author (left foreground) shares the office paint up job with 
volunteers of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Council 


of having a j ib to do, the sense of belonging, begins. 

At 10 a.m., the coffee hour, everybody is ready for 
a slight break and conversation, including Mrs. Gordon. 
She is getting used to her job; it goes faster now: she 
wants to learn more about what the others are doing. 
By lunch time she seems to be part of the regular staff. 
Would Mrs. Gordon like to join Mrs. Jones and the sec- 
retary, who are sending out for sandwiches, or would she 
prefer to go out to a restaurant with Mrs. Smith and the 
file clerk? In either case, she has become a member of 
the group and feels her acceptance. 

On her next work day, Mrs. Gordon may be given 
another phase of the newsletter job to do. As time goes 
on, you will learn the things about her that you can count 
on—her punctuality, her strong sense of responsibility, 


adult leadership 
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Housewives pitch in to office jobs at Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Council 


her inability to do a shoddy job, her quickness in learn 
ing. As she succeeds in one task after another, her will 
ingness to tackle new jobs will grow; her potential 
strengths, unused before, will have a chance to develop 
Within a few months Mrs. Gordon may be in charge of 
the corps of people who get the newsletter out. 

The next volunteer may be completely different. He 
is Mr. Wallace, an architect, an exceedingly able one with 
a justifiably high opinion of his ability. He is a very busy 
man—much too busy to fritter away his time he points 
out—but he does feel a sense of obligation to his com 
munity and wants to help in any way he can. A sensitive 
professional will know that this is not a man to put on 
a committee, that he is not at his best as part of a team. 
Instead, in an advisory capacity, Mr. Wallace will be 
called on when there is a specific job to do; he will be 


performing an exceedingly valuable service, and he should 


be made to feel its importance to the purposes of the 
organization. 


Suppose your next volunteer is Mrs. Krock, a top 
flight secretary before her marriage. Motherhood has 
made it impossible for her to continue her working career. 
She is not at her best as a housekeeper, feels dissatisfied 
and frustrated. She needs an outlet for her skills, and 
your organization needs her abilities. You make arrange 
ments for Mrs. Krock to come in daily for dictation, wher 
she is out shopping. This is work which can be tran 
scribed at home and returned the next day at the time 
of the baby’s outing. Mrs. Krock’s letters turn out to be 
masterpieces of accuracy and beautiful typing. You let 
her know of your enthusiasm for her work. As the weeks 
pass, and she takes on different kinds of secretarial work, 
you find that she has a creative, searching spirit and a 
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eift for organization and administration. You have ad- 
ininistrative and organizational problems. Share them 
with her. Encourage her to develop new and more effec- 
tive systems of operation. Ideas can be developed at home. 

Mr. Jackson presents a different problem. He works 
at a job he dislikes because family responsibilities make 
it impossible for him to break away and start afresh at 
a smaller salary. He seems to be a thoughtful, clear-think- 
ing, objective person. He likes people and wants to be 
useful, but he hasn’t any special skills and has no time 
during the day. He thinks well of the idea of block or- 
ganization through which neighbors work together to 
olve the problems common to their blocks. He even 
points out a number of problems on his own block that 
ery out for activity. But he doesn’t think of himself as a 
leader. “You get someone else to start a block organiza- 
tion.” he says, “and VI help out.” You believe that he 
does have leadership qualities, but you don’t argue. In- 
stead you ask whether he would consider getting a few 
of his neighbors together iri his home to discuss the 
problems of the blo« k. After an eve ning’s dist ussion, they 
decide to have a general block meeting, at which Mr. 
Jackson is made a member of the steering committee. 
\s the block group develops and carries out a number 
ol projects, Vir. Ja kson’s qualities of leadership become 
increasingly evident. He establishes himself as the finest 
type of leader one who stimulates others and brings out 
the potentiality for leadership in them rather than one 
who does all the work himself. Mr. Jackson is selected to 
represent his block at the monthly meetings of all block 
leaders, and eventually becomes a member of the Board 
of Directors. 


In one way or another, these people have found sat- 
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isfaction in their work as volunteers. They have made 
important contributions to a cause they believed in, and 
the value of their contribution has been recognized. It i- 
not necessary to worry about tricks or gimmicks lo keep 
them interested and involved. They are involved because 
they are a part of something bigger than themselves 
someth ng in which they are needed and wanted, and 
which has encouraged their growth and de velopment. 

The form of involvement will differ in different or 
ganizations hospital mental institutions, social work 
agencies. The ly pe ol personal growth will differ, too 
it may be growth in dealing with people, in the patience 
and compassion that come with understanding, rathe: 
than in the development of leadership qualities or spe 
cific skills and procedures. The principles, however, re 
main the same. 

Of course there will be failures with volunteers. In 
every such case, a skilled professional will know the rea 
son. Perhaps she has been too pressed with other respon 
sibilities to give the necessary time to this work; it is 
not always possible to assign tasks that permit growth 
and are at the same time within the competence of the 
volunteer; she has been irritable and impatient; the per- 
sonality problems of the volunteer are too serious for her 
to handle. 

It is difheult to lay out a specific set of instructions 
on how to work with volunteers: what to say to them 
when they telephone; what to say when you pass their 
desks; how you greet them; how you express thanks and 
appreciation; what words you use in establishing commu 
nication between them and other volunteers or between 
them and the staff; what you can say that will make them 
feel happy and useful. 

Even if instructions of that kind were possible, they 
would be worse than useless. [t is impossible to build 
any kind of worthwhile relationship on insincerity and 
affectation. If you are honestly interested in people, if 
you are sensitive enough to put yourself in their place 
you will say the right thing. What do you say, for ex 
ample, when a friend has had good news— there is a new 
baby in the family, she is going off to Hawaii, her sister 
has come for a visit? You are genuinely happy about it 
because she i It doesn't matter what words you use to 


“Frankly dear, | don't think you're cut out for personal 
contact work.” 
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say so—the feeling will come through. So it is with vol- 


unteers. 

There are, however, a few general principles by 
which a professional can be guided. 

(1) Continued partic ipation depends upon reu ard. 
Rewards vary with volunteers. They may be concerned 
with self-expression, recognition, the need to feel useful 
and important. the desire for new knowledge, with the 
need to meet new people, the feeling that leisure time is 
used for social ends. a desire to meet unmet community 
needs. 

(2) Volunteers must see the relationship of the job 
they do, however small, to the total effort. It is unques- 
tionably boring to type cards for a file. It becomes im- 
portant when the volunteer knows how the cards are to 
be used, when she realizes that her work will make it 
possible for everyone involved in the organization to 
have immediate access to a record of people who can be 
called upon for various kinds of essential work. And even 
in the most routine job, the volunteer can be given an 
opportunity to consider various ways of doing it. 

(3) Volunteers must be made to feel the importance 
of their contribution. What exactly does the volunteer’s 
work mean? Has it provided a service otherwise impos- 
sible? Has it opened the way for others to give their 
time and talents? Has it resulted in improvement to the 
community——what kind and in what way? Has it saved 
the organization money, or released funds for essential 
uses? The volunteer has a right to know what her con- 
tribution means to the organization, and the professional 
has an obligation to tell her. 

(4) The first efforts of a volunteer must be simple 
enough to insure success. A little success goes a long way 
in maintaining interest. The jobs people are given to do 
must be within their skill and experience. Frustration at 
the outset is death to the efforts of volunteers. Small suc- 


cesses will lead them from one job to another. 


(5) Volunteers must have opportunities to grow and 
learn, Interest stops when there is stagnation. People are 
unwilling to do the same jobs over and over again. Con- 
tinued involvement demands new challenges, the provi- 
sion of opportunities to try new methods and new skills, 
the kind of supervision that broadens horizons. the de- 
velopment of potentialities for growth and leadership. 

(6) bolunteers must be en: ouraged to make as many 
decisions as possible. Growth is shown by the capacity 
to make intelligent decisions. One of the hardest jobs of a 
professional in an organization of volunteers (particularly 
in a democratic, citizens’ organization) is to refrain from 
making all the decisions. It may be simpler to do so. but 
it is frequently wiser and healthier for the organization 
to allow volunteers to do it. There is a very fine balance 
between knowing when to step in and when to remain on 
the sidelines. It has been our experience that people can 
be trusted to act with maturity if you treat them like 
responsible human beings; if you give them the facts 
and a sense of direction about agency policy and pro- 
grams, they will more often than not make intelligent 
de« isions. 

(7) Volunteers work best in a friendly, warm atmos- 
phere, where their efforts are obviously needed and ap- 


continued on page 36 
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By MARTINA C. MILLER 


A delicate task confronts the placement person each 


time she faces a volunteer across her desk. Here is someone 


who has come fo offer services in useful work. This interview is crucial, 


not only for the volunteer, but for all those whose lives may be affected 


by the job the volunteer takes—or doesn't take. 


THe quality of volunteer service and the setting of 
standards begin with the placement interview. How 
useful a placement person is may best be measured 
by how successful she is in discovering which of the 
available job opportunities will be most suited to a vol 
unteer's capabilities and interests, and by her skill in 
interpreting the philosophy of volunteer service. 

Let's consider a few sample interviews. What hap 
pens. for instance, when a volunteer worker's initial re 
quest lor a job cannot be filled? 

\pplicant A. well say. arrives out of breath. She 
knows precisely what she wants to do and has come to 
this central placement office simply “to go through proper 
channels.” Her burning desire is to man an information 
and service desk in a railroad station —a job she handled 
for more than a year he fore hes marriage, 1 he interviewe! 
dislikes applying the brakes to this real enthusiasm and 
drive. but she has no choice. In the information-gathering 
part of the interview, Mrs. A. reveals that she has three 
children. only one of school age. an elderly aunt in at 
tendance. and no other family nearby. Women with pre 
school children are seldom placed in this type of job. The 


fac tors of sudden illness and the de pt nden e oon irregulas 


help to care for small children during a mothers absence 


make for a disproportionately high “casualty” list among 
volunteers in this group. Since this volunteer job was an 
isolated one, there was never another volunteer nearly 
who could even partially cover the work until a substitute 
arrived, 

Although the interviewer tried to present the infor 
mation deftly, it seemed deflating to this young mother. 


Further discussion eased the blow somewhat and then the 
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interviewer settled down to find cut a bit more about the 
applicant. She had enjoyed her previous job because, as 
she said: “I could use my head and be with people at the 
same time.” This was the first positive clue as to the kind 
of job she would enjoy, although she had been quite 
forthright in stating that she was not anxious to work 
with children on her “day-off.” 

\n opening in an organization which concerns itself 
with international relations was suggested and at first 
seemed appealing, However. when the volunteer realized 
that part of the job involved filing. handling mass mail- 
ings. and typing. she firmly declined. The interviewer 
suggested a job in a geriatric center: that was not inter- 
esting either. Next came the suggestion of a job in a 
university helping a staff member assemble specimens 
to illustrate a book he was writing. Although mentally 
stimulating. that job was turned down when Mrs. A real 
ized that much of her time would be spent working alone. 

Finally Mrs. A told the interviewer that aside from 
working im an office. she had been an unofhcial assistant 
to one of the members of a personnel staff. The inter 
Viewe!l then deseribed a job in) an Lpilepsy Clinic where 
volunteers were especially trained to interview patients’ 
families and write up that phase of the patients total 
history. Because there was little office work but much 
chance for companionship. Mrs. A was eager to try out 
this job and she left the office anxious to pet started in 
the new venture. Now, let's interpret some of what went 
on in this interview. 

Onee it became evident that the applicant’s initial 
request could not be filled. the interviewer began to delve 


into the volunteers background capabilities, and job 
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preferences. She was apparently so eager to compensate 
for Mrs. A’s original disappointment, though, that she 
was far from thorough. She began offering volunteer jobs 
before she had a sound basis for selecting an appropriate 
one, After three negative responses, a wise interviewer 
would pause, size-up the situation, and recognizing her 
dearth of information, attempt to find out more. In this 
interview, the applicant took the initiative in developing 
the conversation so that the interviewer was able to place 
her we I] 


Shall we document further? Consider Applicant B, 
a middle-aged housewife who indicates that she would 
“sort of like to work for the Red Cross.” During the con- 
versation the interviewer has discovered that Mrs. B en- 
joys young people, hates hospitals, plays the piano, would 
enjoy wearing a uniform, was chairman of a Bible study 
group in her office before marriage, has a son in the Navy 
and could work any one of three afternoons a week or on 
Wednesday evenings. Since Mrs. B has suggested a par- 
ticular agency—-the Red Cross—the interviewer reviews 


the job openings in that agency. 


As Mrs. B talks, it turns out that she really wants to 
work with servicemen in some sort of entertainment or 
social capacity, and that she had assumed this meant a 
Red Cross job. In her particular community, the Service 
Men's Center is operated by the U.S.O. It was a natural 
transition to discuss jobs in that agency. Mrs. B’s inter- 
view concluded with a cordial word or two and an assur 
ance that the new experience would be a pleasant one. 


Let’s cite one more, Applicant C, a younger woman, 
somewhere in the mid-thirties. She is attractive, rather 
intense, well educated. She has no children, runs her own 
house and carries a part-time job two days a week. She’s 
interested in puppetry, and at one time used to “make 
puppets to sell.” She expresses a desire to work with 
children because she “likes them.” Further conversation 
brings out that she once began a volunteer job in a hos- 
pital orphanage, but was so distraught because the chil- 
dren had so little love and affection that she could not go 
back to that kind of job. Beyond feeling vaguely that 
she should “be doing something worthwhile,” she wasn’t 
definite about her reasons for wanting to do volunteer 
work, and the issue was not pressed. 


Gradually the interviewer began to suspect that this 
woman was in some way searching for an outlet she 
seemed to lack in her childless marriage. As Mrs, C 
continued to talk, the interviewer desperately tried to 
think of some job which would involve children in a 
way that would make the job satisfying, but would not 
bring the volunteer into too close association with them. 


There was a Saturday morning program at the muse- 
um for children and she knew that the director hoped some 
day to include an occasional puppet show. When she 
suggested this opening, Mrs. C’s first reaction was one 
of real pleasure. Then she began to waver since the job 
was on Saturday morning. The interviewer pointed out 
these facts: openings for work with children within the 
requirements Mrs. C had set up were, at the moment, 
limited: the museum was near her home; her share of 
the program would probably be presented not oftener 
than once a month. Mrs. C began to reconsider and finally 
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“Now just a few simple entities 


decided to see the museum director and another volunteer 
was on her way to an interesting job. 

It does not seem necessary to document further—nor 
to include sample interviews done by any individual 
agency. The interviewer in an agency goes beyond the 
scope of the interviewer in a large placement center. 
She begins the volunteer's orientation, often outlines her 
training program, makes very clear the peculiar regula- 
tions of the organization, explains its purpose and its 
overall volunteer program. She usually introduces the 
volunteer to the staff member who will supervise her 
work, 


The Flacement Director Evaluates 

The agency interview is, usually, a highly personal- 
ized contact from the beginning and has one aspect of par- 
ticular value: the possibility of regular contact with the 
volunteer after she has begun her job. A placement 
director should plan for regular conferences with all 
volunteers; she should see new ones after their training 
is completed and then every three or four months after 
they have taken on their assignment. The more seasoned 
volunteer should have a minimum of one conference 
yearly to evaluate her work from the standpoint of service 
to the organization and of personal growth. One of the 
pitfalls of volunteer programs is an acceptance of the 
status-quo. It is easy for a placement director and her 
volunteers to let a mutually satisfying placement ride 
endlessly, when an objective discussion of the job might 
be helpful both to the agency and to the volunteer. 

Now a word about the personality and responsibilities 
of the placement person. Whether she is a professional or 
a volunteer, the criteria against which she is measured are 
many. She should be mature and interested in people. 
She must believe in the highest standards of volunteer 
service and recognize that she is a key person in main- 
taining those standards. She must know the fields into 
which she is directing volunteers. This is not too much 
of a burden for someone handling placement in a small 
agency or institution, but it becomes a mighty task for 
the person doing interviews for a large agency or for an 
organization which places volunteers throughout a com- 
munity. There are several tools for acquiring this vital 
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annual report 1954 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 


rendered by the president in behalf of the executive committee 


2 DEAR FRIENDS AND FELLOW MEMBERS: 


It is no easy assignment to put into brief form the record of the year’s work. In its three years of 
existence, the AEA has become a large and complex enterprise with an annual budget of approximately 
$400,000, a staff of 15 professional and technical employees, and volunteer workers numbering over 600. 
During the period from October, 1953, to November, 1954, there have been a number of old tasks 


completed, new enterprises begun, and some continuing activities on which progress reports should 


be made. 


I shall report the highlights of the year’s work under four major headings: (1) administrative matters, 
(2) publications, (3) collaborative enterprises, and (4) special projects. I shall then indicate a few 
items of unfinished business with which I hope we will continue to be concerned in the year to come. 


(1) administrative matters 

A major achievement during the 

year for which both the staff and the 
Executive Committee deserve the 
thanks of all of us was the develop- 
ment of a three-year plan of action 
for the Association. This plan was 
worked out according to guide lines 
laid down by the Delegate Assembly 
at its October meeting in 1953. The 
plan was aimed at accomplishing 
nine specific goals: 

(1) The strengthening of local 
community adult education 
resources and cooperative 
planning; 

The strengthening of the core 
organizational services of the 
AEA; 

The expansion and enrich- 
ment of adult education in 
public schools and junior col- 
leges, with special emphasis 
on liberal adult education; 
The development of a pub- 
lications program that will 
meet the needs of all segments 
of the adult education move- 
ment; 

The expansion of services to 
national organizations; 

The development of a broad 
program of research; 

The development of an in- 


november, 1954 


tegrated program of informa- 
tional services, including per- 
sonnel referral; 
The development of a ma- 
chinery for policy formulation 
that will give clear direction 
to the adult education move- 
ment and will enable it to 
reach the general public with 
an effective voice; 

(9) The development of a large 
and active membership in the 


AEA. 


I wish to make special comment 
regarding number 2. By “core 
services” we mean those basic func- 
tions of a national organization 
which are essential to maintain 
membership and achieve the pur- 
poses for which the association was 
created. By identifying these serv- 
ices and providing for them in one 
central budget, the Executive Com- 
mittee was able to calculate much 
more realistically than in the past 
the amount of income which will be 
required from other than founda- 
tion sources if the autonomy of the 
organization is to be assured. 

The extent of our present depend- 
ence on outside grants is indicated 
in the financial report which is at- 
tached to this statement. Roughly 
70% of the year’s expenditures were 


covered by foundation grants, many 
of which are non-recurring and all 
of which must be viewed as un- 
earned income and risk capital. How 
then, asked the Executive Commit- 
tee, can we use these temporary re- 
sources to move forward most 
rapidly toward a stable basis of 
financial operations within which the 
percentage of assured income in the 
total budget will increase? Most of 
the actions reported below were 
taken within this context and with 
the firm conviction that by the end 
of the three-year developmental 
period for which financing seemed 
reasonably assured, a_ relatively 
stable level of support for a program 
of “core services” including publica- 
tions, fact-finding, conference and 
consultation services, and member- 
ship promotion could be achieved. 


To ready the organization for this 
three-year effort, the Executive 
Committee, working chiefly through 
a subcommittee on administrative 
policies, chaired by Elbert Burr, 
worked out a reorganization of staff 
assignments and job descriptions; 
collaborated with the staff in de- 
veloping a personnel evaluation pro- 
gram; eliminated the field office in 
Cleveland; and consolidated head- 
quarters operations into two prin- 
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TYPES OF AEA MEMBERSHIP 
AEA Membership includes full mem- 
bership and voting privileges, Annual Ri 
port, and publications listed below 
General or Associate Member hip 
cludes a subscription to ApuLtT Leap- 
ERSHIP ; +5 $ 5 
Professional Membership includes sub- 
scriptions to Apu.tt Leapersnip and 
the professional quarterly journal, 


Aputt Epucarion.... a er 
Contributing Membership includes the 
same as Professional Membership 
plus selected adult education litera- 
ture from around the world.........$15 


Organizational Membership include 
one voting membership and three 
subscriptions each to Aputt LEApER- 
sHip and Apvutt Epucarion sea cQee 


the chairmanship of John Holden 
Ably assisted by our membership 
secretary, Phil Frand on, the com- 
mittee extended its network of local 
and state membership coordinators 
to the 48 states and 25 major citie 
in the country To aid coordinators 
in their work in building local mem- 
bership programs, grants of assist- 
ance ranging from $25 to $200 were 
made to 16 different membership co 
ordinators. In consultation with the 
Membership Committee, the Execu 
tive Committee put into effect a new 
membership plan which broadened 
the base of membership in the Asso 
ciation and provided optional cate 


gories of membership at differentia! 


Less dramatic, but equally impor 
tant to the welfare of the Associa- 
tion, were the actions taken by Bob 
Cleland, Busine Manager of the 


ociation, in the improvement and 
treamlining of the Association a 
counting procedure On Jan ry | 
1954, : AY inting and disbursing 
operation V I entralize { n wu 


} ; 
' ‘ i 
: he a‘ mete ‘oh 
i 00 ri 
thi ! i tate ent Ww ade- 
| n tl rover 
ird of t iatio ac ilrats 
1 to-date information on all 
AF | I i ( i] account ad- 
tered by the Association. In the 
month, the first audit in the 
history of the Association was com- 
pleted nd additional corrections in 
the tem of internal control and 
record keeping are being made as a 
ilt of thi re} rt 
I o otner ! eeping item de- 
‘ ntion. During tl 
é ormed by our at- 
t t t » « ar I th 
( titul nust b avoid 
pe it fut 1 ¢ Ona 
Wagner, and her colleagues on the 
Constitution Committee, working 
with the advi of counsel, under- 
“_-r , ' 


k of preparing 
the needed revisions for submission 
to the Delegate A embly of 1954. 


Some progress was also made in 
creating the kind of machinery 
which is essential if our elaborate 
committee system is to function 
efficiently. AEA policies regarding 
committee operations and job de- 
criptions for each of the committees 
vere prepared and supplied to each 
committee chairman. Staff and Ex- 
ecutive Committee liaison members 
were named to each committee, and 
effective July 1, 1954, funds were 
secured to underwrite, in at least 
limited fashion, the expense of com- 
mittee meetings and correspondence. 
I am recommending to my successor 
that standing committee member- 
ships should be on a rotational basis, 
and that if at all possible, the new 
members who are to serve on these 
committees should be appointed at 
the annual meeting. 


(2) publications 

One of the knottiest problems 
which your officers for the current 
year have faced has to do with the 
AEA’s publications program. As of 
July 1, 1953, there were approxi- 
mately three times as many sub- 
scribers to AputtT LEADERSHIP as 
there were members of the Associa- 
tion. Whatever the reason for this 
state of affairs, the Executive Com- 
mittee early in the year requested 
the taff to bring in recommenda- 


‘ 


on or correcting this condition; 
move d to cre te an over -all Publica- 
tior Committee, under the chair- 
hip of Wat Dickerman, to for- 
ate editorial policies for all AEA 
iblications; and later in the year 


redefined the functions of Abu 


the ituation now stands, we 


’ 


have a single Publications Commit- 
tee responsible for over-all editorial 
policy in the AEA. We also have, 
as a result of the staff reorganization 


referred to above, a single publica- 
tions department in Chicago charged 
with planning and producing two 
major publications, Aputt LEADER- 

p and Aputt EpUCATION, and in 

lition, with the responsibility for 
providing advisory and technical as- 

tance to all AEA departments and 
committees with respect to their 
publication activities. fob Sillars, 
as Publications Coordinator, now has 
the responsibility for integrating the 
work of the publications staff with 


the rest of the AEA. 


The two major publications have 
clearly differentiated functions. Ap- 
uULT EpucATION has become a profes- 
sional quarterly journal which will 
begin publication this month. Each 
quarterly issue will contain twice as 
many pages as when issued bi- 
monthly. Aputt LEADERSHIP, over 
the past year, has become more and 
more the official house organ of the 
AEA. Articles on a variety of topics, 
the monthly publication of news of 
the AEA and the field of adult edu- 
cation, and descriptive materials on 
the operations of the AEA itself, 
have all appeared in recent issues of 
the magazine. A section called “The 
Workshop” continues ApuLT LEADER- 
surip’s service of providing training 
materials on a specific operational 
area of adult education each month. 

Steps have been taken to reduce 
the cost of publishing ApuLT LEADER- 
sHip without damaging the quality 
and usefulness of the journal. Con- 
currently, through increased circula- 
tion and the sale of advertising 
space, income may be increased to 
the point where Aputt LEADERSHIP 
can be continued as a service to the 
membership with a greatly reduced 
subsidy from the AEA budget. With 
a current circulation for ADULT 
LEADERSHIP in excess of 17,000, as 
compared with 13,000 a year ago, no 
one in the AEA, I am sure, wishes 
to abandon this firstborn publication 
of the new Association. 


In addition to our two periodicals I 
take special pride in listing these 
additional publications which have 
been prepared for publication dur- 
ing recent month 

The Leader’s Digest, a 96 
compilation of “the best from Vol- 
ume I of Aputt LEADERSHIP.” 


Education for Later Maturity, a 


1? 


nanual prepared under the guidance 


adult leadership 


no 
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of AEA’s 
for Aging 
Donahue. 


Committee on Education 


and edited by Wilma 


(3) collaborative enterprises 

There are two organizations with 
which the AEA maintains special 
collaborative relationships, The 
Council of National Organizations 
and The National Association of 
Public Schoo! Adult Educators. At 
its annual conference in December 
of 1953, The Council of National Or- 


ganizations set as its goal and theme 


| DELEGATE 


gee a ep eee 


JOINT AEA-NEA 
COMMITTEE 


Operating Committees 


Administrative 
and Organizational 


the year 1954 “increasing adult 
education effectivene In 


Working 


sentatives of 127 


the com- 
munity.” with the repre- 
national organiza- 
tions, the Council has been able to 
facilitate communication between 
and among these agencies in a 
number of significant ways. Three 
conferences have been held on im- 
proving communication between na- 
tional and local units of voluntary 
organization A committee is at 
work surveying research on effective 
insure democratic 


means to pro- 


AEA ORGANIZATION CHART 


__THE MEMBERSHIP | 


ASSEMBLY 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


JOINT AEA-ALA 
COMMITTEE 


Staff Services 


Chicago: 


Administrative Policy ——————_______ Administrative Coordinator 


(ch. Elbert Burr) 
Elections 

(ch. William Powers) 
Personnel 

(ch. Frank Woerdehoff) 
Constitution 

(ch. Ona Wagner) 
Membership 

(¢ h. John Holden) 
Bedget and Finance 

(ch. Fern Long) 


Purpose and Philosophy 
Social Philosophy 
(ch. Eleanor Coit) 
Legislative Policy 
(ch. Otto Hoiberg) 
Intellectual Freedom 
(ch. Shepherd Witman) 


Program and Services 


Annual Conference 
(ch. John Schwert 


Publications 


' \ 
Watson Dickerman) 


Area 


Project 
Leslie 
Physical Facilities 

ch. Paul J 
Finance Study 
(ch. Philip Klein) 


Research and Evaluation 
ch. Ralph Spence) 


Brown) 


Project 


Training 
(ch. Thome 


1954 


november, 


(Malcolm Knowles) 


Staff 


(Robertson Sillar 


Coordinator) 


Publications 


Business Manager 
(Robert Cleland) 


SCHOOL 
EDUCATORS 


cedures in an organization’s policy 
making and program planning. The 
Council secured a special grant from 
the Willys 
conduct a workshop on television. 
This has re 


mendation 


Motor Car Company to 


ulted in a strong recom- 
for a multiplication of 
these training workshops to assist 
national agency and organization 
personnel in using this new medium 
to achieve educational goals 
Although designed for a quite dif- 
ferent purpose, The National Asso- 


ciation of Public School Adult Edu- 


COUNCIL OF 
NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Specialized Interest Groups 


Adult Schools 
Pitkin) 


Residential 


(ch. Royce 


Education of Young Adults 
(ch. Burnham Colby) 


Education for the Aging 
(ch. Wilma Donahue) 


al Education for the Foreign Born 
Membership Secretary (ch, Henry Nugent) 


(Phillip Frandson) 


Washington: 


Research and Training 
Coordinator 


(Leland Bradford) 


Nat'l Ass’ 
School Adult 


Executive See’y, 
of Public 


Educators 


(Robert Luke 


Area Project Coordinator 


(W arre it) 


Finance Study Coordinator 


(Edward O 


New York: 


Executive See’y, 
National Organizations 


(Lois MeCartl 


Adult Education and the Negro 
(ch. William Cooper) 


Civil Defense Education 
(ch. Leon Weaver) 


Fundamental Education 


(ch. Ambrose Caliver) 
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International 


Professional Development 
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Publie Affairs 
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Development 
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Home and Family Life Education 
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ident and Arthur 

Chairman of the CNO, and 
LaSalle, President of NAPSAE 
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I shall content myself 
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There are many item 
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the most effective ways of organ ng 
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net result of the 
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ation program 
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initiated a seri 

ite meetings in 

; came together 

the problems they wanted 

vith in the annual re- 

nee Thi 

itheastern Adult Educa- 

iation was held in Mobile, 


in Mar h, 1954 


conference 


Because 

done in the 

the conference pro- 

enriched. Perh: 
nificant, however 
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ne proc ec 


coun 
onference 


o develop plans for new 
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rganized 


ion contfer- 


{ in 
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lult educa 
Project 
y activity 


pattern 


igh the 
terminate 
Executive Committee of the 


Project will 


within a few month 


already authorized the creation 
n the core services program of 
AEA of a Conference and Con- 
ultation Service as a 
part of it 
In this way the experience and re- 
of the Area Project will be 


channelled into a continuing service 


permanent 
organizational structure. 
source 


program 

a ond major project completed 
during the vear was the 
Study 
of the National Commission on Ad- 
ult Education Finance. Phil Klein 
carried the chairmanship respon- 


Finance 


under the general direction 


sibility on this Commission and 

Edward Olds designed and conducted 
the lal ite researcl 
in the 

tribution of three 


ial problems in adult edu- 


enterprise 
publication 
study kits 


and a final comprehensive re- 
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outcomes of 

wert (a) completion 
le survey of 1,059 school 
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to determine I nt fiscal 


practi (b) a survey of state edu- 


cation departments to discover pres- 


ent services to adult education, (c) 
the establishment of special stat 
committees in 27 states to study the 


financing of adult education, (d) in- 


adult leadership 
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idult education in 
as, (e) a study of 
in adult education 

an effect of research 
Sommission wishes me to 
special mention of the sub- 
istance it has received in 
rying out this program from th 
il of Chief State School Offi- 
cers and in particular from Mr. 
Edgar Fuller, the Council’s execu- 
rely mention the remain- 

pecial project 

Jational Institute of Ac 
tain a liaison offic 
I in London and 


appointed Fern Long 


y adult education pro- 
in international affairs is 
Houle and 
Charles Nelson in charge 

A European Study Tour on Adult 
Education has been completed with 
five delegates each from Canada and 
the U. S., the latter selected by the 
AEA and representing the AEA 
Committee on International Rela- 
tion 

A project on the Improvement of 
Physical Facilities for Adult Educa- 
under the chair- 
Essert and has 


tion for the 


underway . with Cy 


tion is continuing 
Paul 


worked out a plan of a 


man hip ol 


coming year. 

The Committee on 
Schools under the chairmanship of 
Royce B. Pitkin has secured an 
initial grant of $6,000 to finance the 
planning of an international confer- 
ence in 1955 on this phase of adult 


Residential 


education. 


Some items of 
unfinished business 

Although I have had space to giv: 
only a partial record of the activ- 
ities of the A 
past year, it is already apparent that 
In three hort years the AEA has 
become a focal point within the adult 
education movement in the United 
State " 
become a powerful influence upo 


the future development of adult edu- 


ociation during the 


> 


from which position it can 


1954 


november, 


its potentialitic 
or not will depend to a large extent 
we find to certair 
For ex umple, how 


upon the an 
central question 
can we unify and strengthen the 
diverse elements which make up 
lult education as we know 
the United Stat today”? 
find enough of a common 
enough of a common philoso] 
bring together in one memb« 
organization professional 
] 


volunteers, earch work 


lom and resource 


ild a strong national 
adult 


education, w can we use thi 


nembership organization in 


community programs of adult edu- 
cation”? How car this be done 
without creating dependence on the 
one hand and paternalism on the 
other? be give 
efforts through publications 
igh field 


tration , OF a COMm- 
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through 
grant -in i . hre ery ice, 
through dé 
How can we keep 
and the national 


bination of tl 
the national officer 
staff responsive to the needs and 


desires of those whom they were 


ye? 
erTrve 


elected or appointed to 


in the next two year 
velop a stable and adequate finan- 
cial base from which we can provid: 
the es 
tional organization in the field of 
adult education must render if it i 
to di If thi 


membership base 


ential services which a na- 


‘harge its obligations? 


Sc 
is to happen 


must be broac 1 and our organ- 
izational structure improved 

1 after this year as 
your President that there i 
thing about those who belong to the 
adult education movement in this 
country which gives us the right to 
hope that answers to these and other 
questions will be found 
than 75.000 milk ol 
this coun 
taking i have had the great 
privilege of getting to know many 


I am convince 


Oome- 


In the mort 
traveling about 


ch I have done since 


learnin bout the work 

are doing, of discussing with you 
and concerns about the 

AEA. My files are 

crammed with letters from others 
vho have taken the time 


and trouble to write often, at some 


among you 


length, and in considerable details 


about your hopes for the AEA. I 


wish that all of these 
tht add up to a 


experiences 
olution for the 
tions "als above But per- 
mportant than an 

pirit in which the an- 


who have shared 

of this steward 

To the officers of the Associa 
to the member of the AEA 
to all of you who have carried 
ignments and answered 

time, I 
suggest that each de- 

the thanks of all. For my 

part, I have three 
with which to conclude thi 
To Malcolm Knowl 


unfailing 


upon youl 


special mention 
report: 
. without who 
good humor, day-to-day 
professional leadership and devotion 
to adult 
President could make the grade; to 
C. Scott Flet r, President of the 
Fund for Adult Education, and to 
3ob Blake head of the Chicago 
» of the Fund, for their continu 
ig interest in the AFA, their faith 
in what the AEA is trying to do, and 
availability at all times to dis- 
cuss with AEA officers and staff the 
planning of programs and _ projects 


education, no part-time 


their 


which serve our mutual goals 
In electing a President of this A 

sociation you confer upon him not 
only a great responsibility but from 
my experience a great opportunity 
to learn first-hand the social signifi 
cancs and central 
adult education in the life 

it you all to | now ho N 


iated thi 


importance 


much I h 


tunity 


Oppo! 


Sincerely yours, 
PAUL H. SHEATS 


President 
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WHO ARE OUR MEMBERS? 


In the most recent survey of the and 9% have other institutional af- 
AEA the typical membe a full- filiations. Paid workers comprise 
time, paid worker with primary ad- 83% of our membership, and 60% of 
ult education responsibilities in som¢ the membership work full-time at 
form of administration in institu- their adult education jobs. 
tionalized adult education. Of ou As a result of promotional efforts 
total membership 25% are in uni- undertaken since June 30, the close 
versities and colleges, 21% in public of this report period, part-time and 
schools, 11% in government, 10% in voluntary adult education workers 
libraries, 8% in voluntary associa- will comprise the vast majority of 

Ker 


tions, 8% in social agencies, 5 


in our membership by the end of this 
busing and industry, 3% in church, calendar year 


GROWTH IN AEA MEMBERSHIP 
1953-1954 


20,000 
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Since the close of this report period, member ship has increased by 20% 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE AEA 


The Constitution provides a struc 
ition with these ele- I A iation 
, I'VE COMMITTEE, 


of the Associ 


A De.Lecate } i 
not fewer than 150 representatives 


membership, which is 


OFFICERS, consisting 
two Vice-Presidents, and a Se ary 
Treasurer, elected directly by the mem- 
ber ship. 

A STAFF, appointed by the Executive 
Committee and responsible to it for the 
execution of its decisions. 

OPERATING COMMITTEES, and special- 
ized-interest groups, created by either 
the Delegate Assembly or the Executive 
Committee, with such responsibilities as 
are delegated to them for furthering the 
program and objectives of the Associa- 
tion. 


In addition to these elements pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, two 
other organizational elements have 
been created by the Delegate As- 
sembly: 


Councits, created as self-governing 
organs of the AEA for the purpose of 
serving certain special needs of large 
groups of adult educators. Two such 
councils have been established: the 
Council of National Organizations and 
the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators 


ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS, with which 
the AEA enters into especially close 
relationships for the joint use of re- 
sources for mutual purposes. Two A 
sociated Organizations have become 
related through the establishment of 
joint committees: the American Library 
Association and the National Education 
Association. 


The chart on page 18c depicts 
the relationships between these various 
elements of the organizational structure, 
as they have evolved this past year. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
1953-54 
President 
Paul H. Sheats 
Associate Director 
University Extension 
University of California 


Vice Presidents 
Everett M. Hosman 
University of Omaha 


1 O. Houls 
of Education 
ersity of Chicago 


Past Preside net 
Paul H. Durrie 
Fund for Adult | 


Secretary-treasurer 


VWembse ra 


John Bex 


adult leadership 
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ation Council 
Cc ati FINANCIAL REPORT—Year Ended June 30, 1954 


During the twelve month period from July 1, 1953 through June 30, 1954, the 
ist Association received income from the following sources: 
ind Training Dept 

International Harvester Com Perea 
Maxwell Canterbury ('56) Sa 
ogram Coordinator ; ia uve $ 17,836 
Y.M.C.A I ead 1 ubscriptions 26.501 
6,955 

liam Cooper (’54) Perea iinin aaiane ill 

Registrar why er Ica n , adve 

Hampton Institute Grants 279,164 


Watson Dickerman (54) 
Professor of Education ; 
ty of Michigan During the period, this income was spent in the f 


AEA General a administrative «¢ 
Adult Leaders} nagazine 
tor (54) Council of National Organizations 
Area Organization and Conferences Project 


ingfield ny 


Nat 


yal Commi n on Adult Education Finance 


Otto Hoiberg (55) Planning Functional Facilities in Adult Education 
Community Services Supervisor 


D Liaison with British Institute of Adult Education 
x tension vision y . 

: World Affairs Stu 
University of Nebraska ; 


Clarence D. Jayne (56) 

Adult Education & Community a 

"Se vejktit Head . : The balance sheet shown below is intended to show assets, liabilities, and un- 
University of Wyoming expended fund balances of the Association both before and after receipt of a grant 


Irvine L. H. Ker — of $271,000 from the Fund for Adult Education. This grant covers the period from 
era ob vase rcoll g July 1, 1954-June 30, 1955. 


Institute of Management and = a » : 
Labor Relations cums 30, F.A E. July 1, 
Rutgers University 1954 Grant 1954 
Mrs. Newton Leonard (’56) Cash in bank $ 70,211 $271,000 $341,211 
President, National Congress Accounts receivable 4,507 4,507 
of Parents and Teachers Furniture and equipment 


Nicholas Mitchell (56) Total 
Editor 
Greenville News 


8,830 8,830 
assets $83,548 $271,000 $354,548 


Accounts payable $ 2,470 $ 2,470 
David Nicholson (56) Deferred income 6,293 6,293 
Personnel Director AEA vocational conference fund 2,02 2,021 
Sunnen Products Company CNO development fund 541 541 


Phebe Ward ('55) Total liabilities , 32: $ 11,325 
Principal 
Galileo Adult School Unexpended fund balances 


San Francisco AEA General operating fund $ 82,700 $ 82,862 
Ex Officio Publications Department 386 102,000 118,386 
ep Soe Ross (President, CNO) Council of National Organizations ¢ 17,500 23,679 


Wedersl Civil Dileaue Atlan. Public School Development 40,000 40,000 


: : Area Organization and Conferences 2: J 23,3 
Loy B. LaSalle (President, NAPSAE) 


. : Conference and Consultation Service 25,300 25,300 
Director, Adult Education Center 


25, 
National Commission on Adult Education Finance 3,500 2,591 
Lansing 


NEW EXECUTIVE Planning Functional Facilities in Adult Education 11,751 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS Liaison with British Institute ( 10.000 

FOR 1954-55 World Affairs Study 5,29% 5,292 

President Total fund 

Paul H. Essert 

Executive Officer Total liabilities and 

Institute of Adult Education fund 
Teachers College 

Columbia University : P i 

Adult Education Council UAW-Cl1O 
ice Presidents of Denver 


Cyril O. Houle . - i ‘ rfiel 

. oa “ ; Ex O fficio dna Sommerfield (57) 
Professor of Education » an d t. State Home Demonstra 
University of Chicago R. J. Pulling (President, NAPSAE) Coopers Retension Gere 
i Chief, Bureau of Adult Educatic epee — : eee 
State De I artment of Ed Icallo! Michigan State ( ed 

New York Thomas A. Van 

Dire l 


balance $72.22 $271,000 


balances $8354) $271,000 


Educational Department 


Grace Stevenson 
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ORDER NOW! 


your copy of the unique 


LEADER'S DIGES 


THE BEST FROM THE FIRST YEAR OF 


HERE FOR the first time is a_ practical, 


time-saving working manual for those with 


leadership responsibilities in community and 


business activities—compiled from materials 


published in Volume I of Anutt LeapErsuIP. 


96 PAGES 
PAPERBOUND | 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Yes, please send me copies of the new LEADER'S DIGEST. 
| am a subscriber to Adult Leadership. (Enclose $1.50) 
| am a member of the Adult Education Association. (Enclose $1.00) 
1 am neither @ member nor subscriber. (Enclose $2.00) 


Please send me copies at the quantity rates listed. { ) Payment enclosed. 


Name 


Street 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS— 

Here’s the opportunity to 
catch up with the most sig- 
nificant and helpful articles 
from Volume I. 


CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS— 
How many times were you 
tempted to ask for reprints 
of selected materials in 
Apu_t LeapersHip? Now 
you can get the best in one 
inexpensive volume. 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 
Special: 
To subscribers $1.50 


Ss | 


To AEA members__$1.00 


Quantity Orders: 


10 to 24 copies to one 
address___90c¢ per copy 


25 copies or more to one 
address_._75¢ per copy 
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knowledge: reading all available material on a given 
agency, talking with volunteers who have worked there, 
meeting with the professional staff, and, ideally, visiting 
the organizations to which she is directing volunteers. 

The placement person should have the further quali- 
fications of tact, perceptiveness, tolerance. She should 
be patient but firm. Her patience is often strained as the 
applicant meanders verbally, striving to clarify motives, 
to enumerate her special talents and, in general, to 
identify herself as a particular human being. This out- 
pouring can be a fruitful phase of the appointment when 
an interviewer is sufficiently astute to garner facts from 
frills. When she has reached this point, her talent for 
firmness must be deftly exercised lest the interview 
deteriorate into an aimless soliloquy. 

Some thought should be expended on the setting of 
the interview. The atmosphere needs to be business-like, 
but friendly; there should be privacy, a minimum of 
interruptions, and there should be no feeling that the 
interviewer is being pressed for time. 

The first step is to establish some rapport with the 
volunteer—and this is never achieved by a deluge of 
fact-finding questions! Perhaps the most helpful entree 
is the seemingly casual but well conceived remark which 
should elicit a reply. Once some feeling of ease and lack 
of tension is estabhished, it is relatively simple to continue 
the conversation, directing it as needed and gleaning 
every possible clue about the person who has come seek- 
ing a job. 

This phase of the interview can often be most easily 
handled when the interviewer explains why she must have 
certain data. In the course of the conversation some rather 
substantial information about volunteer work is given the 
new volunteer. Actually, an applicant’s reactions to facts 
and philosophies as presented by the interviewer are 
frequently more enlightening than the original “self 
portrait,” and can be of inestimable value in determining 
which job the person should have. 

It is extremely important that the interviewer accept 
people for what they are—realizing that limited formal 
education, lack of experience, unmet emotional needs, 
uncertainty as to a field of service should not work against 
the applicant. Conversely, a remarkable and urgently 
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needed talent should not so influence the interviewer into 
over-acceptance. 

There are endless jobs in agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to which the volunteer need bring no par- 
ticular skill and for which on-the-job training is totally 
adequate. Sometimes a person who has the drive and the 
needed attitudes, but seemingly has no tangible talent, 
makes a better volunteer than the highly skilled applicant. 
The latter is frequently most generous with her particular 
gift or craft, but is sometimes evasive as to her acceptance 
of the true concept of volunteer service. When she seems 
unwilling to take part in any agency training plan, she can 
be gently yet firmly guided to a point where she recog- 
nizes herself as a needed person, yet part of a total pro- 
gram, 

The truly well-rounded individual can be a joy to 
place. So many openings are available where a generally 
capable person is desperately needed. These jobs prove 
eminently satisfying to such a person, for they provide an 
opportunity for her to use her total capabilities as the job 
develops and sometimes to discover a potentiality which 
has lain dormant. 

There is a somewhat different type of volunteer, the 
slap-happy Jack of all trades, who poses a bit more of a 
problem. She knows she can embark on any volunteer 
job anywhere and handle anything the job demands. 
She too must be imbued with the necessity for orientation, 
training, and acceptance of herself as one segment of the 
group. She likewise must be alerted to the sober fact 
that not every skill she presumably commands can be 
used immediately or in every job. In contrast to her 
counterpart, she must be made aware of the necessity of 
doing a given job as directed, yet she should know that 
enriching or developing her volunteer work is a challenge 
to be worked out eventually with her volunteer director. 
Placing a person of this sort is a process of slowing the 
individual down without, at the same time, stifling her 
enthusiasm. 


\ word, perhaps, about records, Records kept by 
placement interviewers vary little from agency to bureau. 
Having made a placement, or deferred one, the final 
responsibility of the interviewer is to write up the inter- 
view. Beyond factual information, notes should be brief. 
In order to avoid any possibility of bias by people who 
refer to the record at a later date, the interviewer should 
generalize her impressions and indicate that she has 
done so. No information which the volunteer classified 
as confidential should ever be included in the written 
record, 


It becomes evident that broad placement policies are 
everywhere the same, and begin with the principle that 
the individual is of primary consideration. The fact that 
a job very much needs to be filled should never be the 
determining factor in placing a volunteer. Interviewers 
can never forget that to take on a volunteer job is a 
very important decision for the volunteer. This person 
facing you across your desk is a woman with daily 


responsibilities--home, business, 


profession yet she 
wishes to participate in community life. She is, therefore, 
a person making an effort. She comes to you without 
pressure and it is your responsibility to place her in a 
job which she will find rewarding. 
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“A volunteer bureau 

staff member often feels 

like a two-headed monster, 
using one head to think about 
volunteers and the other head 
to consider the needs of the 
agencies,” says Mrs. Larkin, “It 
is a relief to he able, in 
this article, to look 

at volunteer service 
solely from the 

agency's point 


of view.” 
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YHERE are any number of more-or-less valid reasons 

lor an agency to be wanting volunteers. Maybe some 
kind people “want to help” and the agency hopes to keep 
their friendship. Maybe future careerists want a chance 
to test out a job and the agency is sympathetic. (But there 
is always the danger of making it easy for a volunteer to 
slip into a professional job without the necessary train 
ing for a career.) Maybe the agency needs to save money 
but volunteer aid isn’t all for free. 

There are stronger reasons for wanting volunteers 
though 

Some agencies say. “Volunteers should always be a 
luxury.” They want volunteers to give a service that 
couldn't be considered as part of the agency’s regular 
work They see volunteers as enriching their program hut 
never actually earrying on the program and that is a 
very good reason indeed 

Friendly visiting. for example, is not an aspect of 
casework, It is something extra, eood in itself, which 
originated in the deep desire of sympathetic case workers 

have more attention given to lonesome clients. Extra 
services performed by volunteers is a “plus” program 
and very often public avencie to safeguard the employ 
ment ol adequat personnel, insist that this should be 
the only type of volunteer service in an agency 

Other agencies think of volunteers as enablers, help 
ing the stall in the regular job of the agency. They are 
likely to say ‘Volunteers should upplement, but neve) 
supplant the services of paid stall.” Volunteers can take 
over some ol the work that would ordinarily be carried 
by the professional staff, thus releasing valuable time for 
the si lo Spe nd on the more skilled aspects of the 
job. That again ts a good reason for volunteers. 

“We must have volunteers as workers,” other agen 
cies say. “We couldn't do our job without them. They 
aren't extra hands but the real workers of the agency.” 
s, like the Boy Seouts 


and Girl Seouts, that have lay leaders for thei troops 


This is the position taken by agvencie 


and only a small number of profe sional staff members. 
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sencies 
are responsible. 
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By KATHLEEN ORMSBY LARKIN 


[his is the reason, too. for large numbers of volunteers 
in an agency in times of emergency——war, depressions. 
or disasters——when volunteers fill a temporary need. 
When volunteers are in fact the staff and the core of 
program they are of course indispensable, but the agency 


must doa highly skilled job in administering the program. 


Interview each person 


Interviewing the volunteers and making particula 
assignments are the responsibility of the agency, no mat- 
ter who else is involved. Some of the traditional distrust 
of volunteers may well have come from requisitioning 
volunteers en masse through another organization and 
not sorting them out at the agency itself for skills, in- 
terests and even potential compatibility to staff. 

One difhculty in the selection interview is caused by 
recruitment methods. Some agencies recruit almost e1 
tirely through interested auxiliaries. They may even have 

horror of getting volunteers off-the-street, feeling that 
personal acquaintance is necessary. But, volunteer bu 
reaus have demonstrated that all sorts of fine people. 
unattached to groups. can be attracted through general 
newspaper and radio appeals 

Another difficulty often arises when an agency is 
reluctant to reject a person who has been solicited through 
an outside group. And still another arises when the vol 
unteer can be offered only certain jobs, if the pleasantest 
and most intriguing jobs are reserved for members of a 
~pecial group. Something happens to public relations 
when a serious-minded, capable volunteer is turned down 
because he is unaffiliated. and so unwanted. 

The interview is a time to begin the orientation of 
the volunteer: to the agency—its aims and history and 
what it does—to the volunteer program and how it fits 
in; and to the special field in which the volunteer will 
serve. For example, he needs to know about the whole 
field of health and welfare, group work, child care and 
family service and to have some understanding of com- 
munity organization. 
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Agencies have diflering ideas about orientation. One 
gives a measured dose in the first interview, and that’s 
that. Perhaps there is a tour with introductions to the 
staff or, more to the good, with informative chats with 
department folk. Yearly orientation sessions, lectures and 
discussions on various aspects of the agency services, 
volunteer manuals—all may help. 


Define the jobs 

Whatever place volunteers hold in a program, thei 
jobs need to be carefully and imaginatively planned. 
Ideas about jobs must be concrete and clearly defined, 
not sketchy. A nurses’ aide is not just someone who is 
to help the nurse. Is she to bathe patients? Make beds? 
Take temperatures, pulse and respiration rates? Feed 
patients, and wash their faces’ Or is there a paid nurses’ 
aide already on duty? If so. then what is the volunteer 
aide to do besides fix flowers and fill water pitchers ? 
Details of the volunteer job need to be planned. Some 
times it is helpful to try out a job on a pilot study basis. 
getting ideas from both staff and volunteers on specifi 
duties. and writing down a permanent job description 
only after this trial period. 

Once a job has been defined, who is going to do it? 
In the course of planning specific duties, ideas will de 
velop about the qualifications the volunteer needs to have. 
What educational background does the job require? O1 
skills? Or personal attributes? And what health tests 
must be required 7 What days and hours are volunteers 
needed and how many of them? 

Jobs for volunteers should be worth doing. needed, 
not too boring. and in line with the aims of the agency. 
They also should be jobs for which there is some pros 
pect of getting volunteers. There is no use setting up 
impossible qualifications. In planning jobs for volunteers. 
agencies might well consider how to allow room for some 
initiative on the part of volunteers. The term volunteer 
implies starting off on one’s own, and the early pioneers 
in the volunteer movement were all self-starters. Initiative 
is worth having. 


Welcome Volunteers 

Volunteers need to be accepted to do a good job. 
They need to feel that they have a genuine place in the 
scheme of things and that they are respected, There is 
no problem of staff attitude where a program has been 
going long enough to prove its worth. But there are sit 
uations where the administrator wants a volunteer pro 
gram before the staff is ready. A state hospital superin 
tendent may go so far in a situation of this sort as to 
employ a director of volunteers and make it the director's 
first job to interest the nursing staff or occupational 
therapist or social service workers in volunteers. If the 
administrator is wise, volunteer service will be developed 
only in the departments that want them. 

Staff members may be reluctant to accept volunteers 
for a number of reasons. Some of them may feel that 
their job security is threatened. The staff as a whole may 
never have been stimulated to think about volunteer 
service-—the why of it, or the how of it as relating prof 
itably to their own jobs. Volunteers may be already 


serving and be doing important work. but without what 
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the staff feel is adequate training. Worse yet, staff mem 
bers may look upon volunteers as doing unimportant 
work without a serious purpose and without a sense of 
relationship to the staff people they meet. Or staff mem 
bers may be so immersed in their own jobs that they are 
not community-minded and they may be much too busy, 
quite truly, to take on unpaid assistants. 

To maintain the status of volunteers in any agency, 
the whole staff needs some orientation to the volunteer 
program and new staff members should be briefed about 
it as they come on the job. 

The staff needs to face up to the problem of turn- 
over, too, and to take upon themselves responsibility for 
continuous training and for supervision that will bring 
out the best in a volunteer, Of course volunteers drop out 

family affairs come first and volunteer service is an 
extra activity. Repeat training courses to obtain more 
volunteers will help. So will some appreciation of super- 
Vision as an art. Supervision doesn't imply taking out of 
a volunteer all of his bounce and initiative. A good su 
pervisor will help a volunteer to make the most of his 
abilities and will respect his intelligence. 


Take the responsibllityg 

“One big happy family” means no divided author- 
ity, no interfering grandparents, no unwanted stepchil- 
dren. Wise parents make opportunity for the growth and 
development of each member of the family. A good start 
on a coordinated volunteer program is made when every- 
one—the agency executive, the volunteer committee, and 
the volunteers mutually agree that the real sponsor for 
the work of the volunteer must rightly be the agency. 

It is not always so. For ten years a delightful lady, 
now in her eighties, has been doing friendly visiting on 
a ward and developing a program of activities for the 
patients, Only recently has the hospital administration 


become aware of her activities and the regular depart 


ments are now taking over and further developing these 
activities. 

In another hospital a new personnel director was 
given responsibility for volunteers, but the reactivated 
volunteer Committee of the women’s board had no official 
relationship to the volunteer department. What comes 
next? 

A third hospital gave the volunteer chairman office 
space, and, without consulting the staff, she began a 
Vigorous campaign to secure volunteers. Trouble was 
inevitable, 

On the other hand, the American Red Cross has done 
an excellent job for the Veterans Administration in re 
cruiting, screening, and training nurses aides and Gray 
Ladies for veterans’ hospitals. The suceess of the pro 
gram, we might venture, is because of a partnership in 
which the Veterans Administration staff is fully respon 
sible for all volunteer service in the hospitals and has 
clearly defined the supplementary service of the outside 
cooperating agency. 

Voluntary groups can be of immeasurable benefit to 
an agency by interesting their membership in undertak- 
ing serious volunteer work. But woe to the agency that 
leaves the whole job, and the entire responsibility to 
others. 
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BY JOSEPHINE H. POLLOCK 


The USDA Cooperative Extension Service has accumulated a wealth of 


experience in the training of lay leaders for their adult and youth 
programs, and in training professional personnel to work with the lay leaders. 


| g0* could we get along in adult education—-especial 
ly the informal kind—-without leaders like Madge 
Bernice and the thousands like them? Lay. local, volun 
teer leaders whatever we call them—they are found in 
every community. Those you know best may be lay lead- 
ers in church activities, leaders of Great Books discussion 
groups, 4-H leaders, or leaders of citizens’ committees. 
We can never expect to have a sufficient number of 
profe ssionally trained leaders to acc omplish the objec tives 
we dream of in adult education. And probably we would 
never wish to lose the advantages of lay or volunteer lead 


ership; for the lay leader is, with rare exception, a mem 


In the training of 4-1 club leaders we find: 
Ne W le iders want 


explanation of their duties as 4-H club leaders 

information about the helps available for do 

ing the job 

training to understand young people better 

and how to work with them 

ideas about how to develop a recreation pro 

ram 

personal consultation with the professional 

leader 

moral support from the trained personnel. 
Ixperienced leaders want 

training in subject matter 

opportunity to share experiences with othe: 

leaders 

help with recreation activities 

help on how to obtain better parent coopera 


tron 
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ber of the group we are trying to serve, and so has a 
relationship to the other members of the group that is 
next to impossible for the professional to achieve. We 
have all too often seen what happens when a professional 
leader tries to be a group leader! Frequently he does 
many things for the group rather than helping it to help 
itself, and as a result the group may fall apart entirely 
when he leaves. Discovering, motivating, and training lay 
leaders, therefore, is of great concern to all professional 
workers. 

Preferably, leaders are selected by group members 
rather than by the professional leader. In an adult group 
that has had continuing membership over a reasonable 
length of time members come to recognize each other’s 
special abilities and will call on these as needed. In one 
home demonstration group, for instance, two of the mem- 
bers were chosen unanimously to serve as leaders in a 
study of business methods in the home: one had worked 
in a bank before her marriage, and the other was known 
to be an especially efficient manager who kept not only 
household but farm accounts. Both were liked personally 
by the other group members. 


Methods of Training 


Some methods of training lay leaders that have been 
found successful include: training schools or conferences, 
varying in length from one afternoon or evening session 
to a week or longer; direct assistance from specialists. 
personal letters, regular or occasional circular letters: 
outlines, case studies, and handbooks for leaders. 
Professional leaders can often arrange for lay lead- 
ers in group work to visit meetings of other groups 
groups devoted to the learning of skills, groups trying to 
solve specific community problems or studying to become 
hetter acquainted with literature. The kind of meeting 
isn’t so important. It is important that the observer have 
definite purpose in making his observations and have op- 
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portunity to discuss, compare, and evaluate what he saw 
with others, and to do this under the guidance of a profes- 
sional leader. He may also be encouraged to assume the 
role of observer in groups of which he is a member. 

Women in Extension groups greatly prefer having 
two leaders to lead discussion or give demonstrations. 
Apparently one acts as a supporter of the other so that 
each has greater confidence in presenting her part of 
the demonstration or in leading discussion. When there 
are two leaders, the “new” leader can learn through 
working with an experienced one. 

Acting as an assistant or being a helper to the leader 
in a discussion or demonstration, serving as vice-president 
before assuming the duties of president, sitting in on 
board meetings by virtue of being chairman of an im- 
portant committee—all these and many other ways of 
easing a lay person into important leadership positions 
may be encouraged by the alert professional leader. As a 
successful home demonstration agent once put it—“‘every- 
one in a club can do something. One woman may be too 
shy to say a word in meetings at first, but she can make 
the coffee for refreshment. Next she may serve on some 
committee that requires her to give a report to the group. 
From such beginnings I’ve seen women develop to where 
they could lead discussion in a truly democratic fashion 
or preside graciously at an achievement day with an au- 
dience of 500 or more people.” 

Constantly the professional leader will need to stim- 
ulate lay leaders to look ahead—to consider next steps 
or “where do we go from here.” Good live groups some- 
times drop back into apathetic routine ways after having 
at one time made community history by grappling with 
some vexing problem or in meeting some pressing need. 
When this happens the professional leader must try to 
answer the question of why the leaders and members of 
some group were not sensitive to nor seemingly aware of 
allied or developing problems in their community. It 
might be that the professional leader didn’t sufficiently 
exercise his leadership—for he too has leadership respon- 
sibilities. We have long been taught that a good teacher 
or leader begins with people where they are—but he must 
not be content for them to remain there. 


Training the Professional 


Some people feel that apprenticeship or internship is one 
of the most advantageous ways to train the professional 
leader who trains lay leaders. Under an apprentice plan, 
once a novice leader is employed, he is placed with an 


experienced and successful leader in a real-life situation 


similar to the one for which he soon will assume respon- 
sibility. Under skillful guidance, the professional-in-train 
ing has a chance to observe the functioning of an on- 
going program. He is gradually introduced into fulle: 
and fuller participation as he gains confidence and skill. 
He sees the methods about which he has studied put into 
daily use. He sees the leader with whom he works meet 
emergencies and unexpected happenings. He begins to ap- 
preciate the need for having “more than one string to 
your bow.” 

If he has the stuff of which good adult leaders are 
made, he soon begins to sense the web of relationships 
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The professional leader must have 


| competence in his field of special knowledge. He 

| must have a thorough understanding of how the 

various aspects build up the whole and of the 

| significance of its various ramifications. He 
must be able to build up short and long time 
objectives and have a sense of its enduring 
values. 


a knowledge of people, an understanding of how 
individuals and groups behave and why they are 
as they are. 

an understanding of the educational process 
of how adults learn and of the developmental 


tasks of life. 


an understanding of the basic beliefs of the 
American way of life and the philosophy of our 
form of government and education. 


a knowledge of his specific responsibilities. He 
must know the policies, the rules, the hopes and 
aspirations of the groups or institutions of 
which he is a part. He must know the scope and 
limitations of the particular phase of education 
with which he deals. 


the skills of teaching and guidance, skills in 
communication. 

the skills of improving. No phase of education 
remains static. He must continually examine and 
improve his methods. 


the skills of working with people. 


that underlie successful lay-professional leadership activi 
ties. He can now appreciate to some degree the ever pres 
ent play of community forces. He begins to see how the 
lay leaders in his program are committed not only to one 
group or one activity but are enmeshed in many which 
may compete for their time and energy. 

A period of apprenticeship allows the young profes 
sional to learn without endangering a program that may 
be on too precarious a foundation to allow for trial and 
error methods, He can thus begin his career with assur- 
ance. The success of an apprentice-training program de- 
pends on the care with which it is planned and supervised 
and on the ability and skill, insight, sympathy, and 
friendliness of the trainer-leader. 

It has been said that the Cooperative Extension Serv. 
ice helps people make of their daily jobs an instrument 
for education. The daily job of the professional leader 
can also serve as an instrument for his education if he 
strives to understand better the people with whom he 
works, if he tries to analyze the community trends and 
cross-currents in light of the best sociological and psy- 
chological information at his command, and if he con- 
tinually tries to bring to bear his best theoretical and 
practical understanding of causes and effects. The best 
training comes through this integration of experience and 
inderstanding. 
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CALVIN DeVRIES 


“Shall we use volunteer workers?” 


AVEN in our church, where there is a specialized 
4 full-time staff of over twenty persons, the church 
program would disintegrate quickly without vol 
unteers! Few church members realize the extensive fabric 
of volunteer work which makes a church program pos 
sible Sunday School teachers. church officers, club and 
“cout leaders, youth group advisors, choi members, of 
ficers for every organization, various parish leaders and 
officials, to mention only a few. More than this, a good 
many churches probably use more volunteers for spot 
jobs than for longer-term work. 

But there is another important angle about volun 
teers in a church program. The church and synagogue 
constitute religious communities devoted to common goals 
which can be achieved only by cooperative effort. Being 
concerned about their religious nature and function, they 
look upon the volunteer activity of members not as an 


elective but as a virtual requisite, In recent vears. for 
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The truth is churches have no choice. 


instance, Protestant churches have seen a good deal of 
promotion of “stewardship” of time. This concept arises 
not primarily out of a prudential concern for more work- 
ers. It literally comes from the conviction that religion 
is expressed in responsibility to one’s fellows. Because of 
this conviction and because church volunteers are not 
outsiders brought in, but are already identified with the 
chureh, church volunteer work has its own character. 


Skills Go on Record 


In many ways a church is in an enviable position. 
It has a substantial volunteer potential at its fingertips. 
One of the basic questions it faces, then, is how to harness 
this potential into a systematic, effective program. | would 
list as a matter of first importance an adequate file sys- 
tem on all members, their interests, capabilities, previous 
volunteer experience of any sort. Although many min- 


isters think of a filing system as a time-consuming foe, 
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the kind of information about members needed to build 
up a volunteer program could readily be combined with 
their membership file. Alongside this file would be an. 
other shorter one containing job analyses of all major, 
continuing volunteer positions. As volunteer needs arose, 
the two could be compared. In our church, functioning 
most actively on departmental levels, such a system has 
proved highly effective. This is how it works: 

About two years ago Tom MeGuiness and his fam 
ily became members of the church. Their first step was 
to fill out an extended application blank which, among 
other things, asked what each member of the family had 
done in previous churches and what they would be inter- 
ested in doing in our church. A checklist of activities 
was provided for this purpose. Next came an interview 
with one of the ministers. The interview brought out 
that Tom had been a church officer, was in public rela- 
tions work and enjoyed public speaking. His wife's appli 
cation form indicated that she had been an elementary 
grade school teacher before marriage, at one time had 
taught Sunday School. and while in her previous church 
had done volunteer hospital work. A daughter, Virginia. 
had recently completed university training in commer. 
cial art, and Tom, Jr.. a teen-ager. was an Eagle Scout 
who had been helping in a Cub Scout troop where he had 
lived before. 

Shortly after the interview, the four MeGuiness’ ap 
plication cards plus those of others who had joined the 
church in the previous month were brought into the 
weekly staff meeting and read over. There the senior 
minister noted that Tom MeGuiness had been a church 
officer. Another minister in charge of the men’s program 
took down his name. The educational director had a 
hunch that Tom’s flair for public speaking and general 
interest in church work might make him a_ possibility 
for adult class teaching. This procedure was followed 
with the cards of over thirty new members— each execu 
tive staff member noted the experience and interests of 
people, relevant to his department. The information 
gained was added to each departmental file on prospec 
tive volunteers. Some of the information on each new 
member was typed on his master membership-file-card 

Within a year here is what happened to the Me 
Guiness family. Tom had been induced to do some very 
successful substitute teaching in adult classes. His wife 
had become active in the women’s program. She was also 
working with second graders in the Sunday School, and 
making occasional visits to women members who were 
hospitalized. Virginia was doing art work for the young 
adult organization's monthly mimeographed paper. Tom, 
Jr., was back at his old stand as a Boy Scout and helper 
in the Cub Scout troops. 


It would be a mistake to think that so active a pro 
gram should result for every new family or person coming 
into the church. But whether or not it does isn’t the 
point! Some method of filing information about volun 
teer skills makes for a quicker and more accurate re 
cruitment and more than compensates for the initial time 
expenditure involved. It also offsets another church ad 
ministrative problem. Many a new minister has been left 
high and dry because his predecessor had carried such 


information in his head. The predecessor's mental map 
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may have worked well but until a new minister catches 
up, he can only take the advice of others—a rather hap- 
hazard method at best! 


Attitudes Are Noted 

But mechanics, however important, are only part of 
the story of recruiting and placing volunteers, | use the 
first conference | have with a prospective volunteer for 
our educational program not only to discern his inter 
ests and abilities but also his motives. An understanding 
of the attitudes and needs which motivate people to un 
dertake volunteer positions is particularly important in 
church work. 

Many people want to exchange leisure time for some 
satisfaction they get in working with or for others. Othe1 
volunteers have a sense of responsibility to their church 
quite often stemming from their gratitude for help re 
ceived, 

Because religion is often a highly supportive matter, 
it sometimes attracts people who are emotionally dis 
turbed. Their reasons for wanting to do volunteer work 
sometimes makes them poor risks. | have found this par 
ticularly true in recruiting volunteers for our educational! 
and recreational program with children. The isolated pei 
son who finds it difficult to relate himself to others may 
be impelled to volunteer for Sunday School teaching. He 
finds it easy to relate to children, but he will have dith 
culty in working with adults in the same situation. The 
guilty person, especially if the guilt is caused by his own 
aggressive and hostile feelings. finds his guilt diminished 
if he can help others. He may perform rather well until 
his interests or position are challenged by other members 
of the group. 

The problem ol dealing “ ith these kinds ol people 
is heightened for the minister because of his sense of re 
sponsibility to his members, whatever their motives. and 
because he regards the volunteer activity of members as 
essential. This difficulty may be partially offset, however, 
by the kind of relationship he has with church members 
If he is a wise and sympathetic person, affectionately re 
varded by members, he is in a unique position to help 
people face theu inadequas ies, and to stimulate them to 
vrowth and maturity so that they can eventually carry 


such responsibilities as they desire 


Understanding Is Essential 


This leads us to consider the veneral importance ol 
the personalities of the minister and of professional staff 
members to the volunteer program of a church. Is the 
minister a warm and sympathetic person? Does he unde: 
stand the dynamics of his own relationship with people / 
Does he understand what motivates people to do volun 
teer work? Can he handle situations by understanding 
and dealing with underlying causes rather than by using 


measures which depend upon his authority status? No 


filing system can replace a lack in personal make up 


Take, for instance. the minister's fundamental emo 
tional response to volunteers. He should be willing to 
delegate responsibility and to interfere as little as possible 
with volunteers on the job. In other words, confidence 
in volunteers is vital. Clearly. if workers are effectivels 


recruited and well trained. they can carry out their work 
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without much advice from the minister. 

There are a number of ways in which a minister may 
unwittingly come into conflict with volunteers because of 
personal insensitivity. Sometimes his zeal for a strong 
program, for example, may tempt him to conceive some 
new venture by himself. In such a situation, no matte: 
how well-intentioned the minister may be in suggesting 
the idea, or how worthwhile the suggestion is, the volun- 
teers may resent it because it comes from the minister. 
This is particularly true in a church where the volunteers 
have seen a succession of ministers and are likely to feel. 
with some justification, that the church program is theirs 
and not the minister’s. 

Because volunteer work in a church is often looked 
upon as a necessary expression of religious faith, min- 
isters may not always be sensitive enough to volunteers’ 
normal needs for recognition. A minister may underesti- 
mate this need because it is met for him: he is the admin- 
istrative head of the church. But he needs to realize that 
volunteers hope for something in the way of recognition. 
Sometimes the importance and dignity of a volunteer po- 
sition is its own compensation. But many indispensable 
volunteer positions lend no status, and yet the people 
who fill them need recognition too. Many churches use 
“Laymen’s Sunday” to recognize volunteer workers. Two 
of the best ways to recognize volunteer activity—and con 
sequently to interest more people in becoming volunteers 

are to give publicity for work well done and to encour 
age people to take on increased responsibility. 

Sometimes difficulty between a minister and volun 
teer workers in a church is a problem in communication. 
Volunteers do not always follow technical terms; they 
may object to something because they do not completely 
understand it. Misunderstanding can be overcome by giv- 
ng the volunteer an opportunity to explain his point of 
view in his own language. Then the minister can use 
the volunteer's words and framework to suggest his own 
point of view. The seminar method in training may take 
longer than a series of orientation lectures, but in the 
long run may be the most creative procedure for securing 
strong volunteer leadership with unified goals. 

But there may be deeper problems at the root of 
conflict between a minister and volunteers. When a min 
ister is emotionally insecure, highly qualified volunteers 
in his program—people usually of considerable initiative 
and originality—may become a threat to his status as 
leader. What will happen to his own position, for instance, 
if some volunteers know more about education than he 
does? If he finds it difficult to work with people who want 
to think in new ways or act in newly established ways, he 
may not find enough volunteers for his program, or only 
volunteers of poor caliber. He may also feel at times 
that the volunteers have different values and goals than 
the church has. How often a fundamental unwillingness 
to share responsibilities with others or to entertain new 
ideas is rationalized: “It’s easier and less bother for me 


to do it myself!’ 


Always the Same People? 


The minister must sell his church members on the 
value of continually recruiting and training new volun- 
teers. Quite often his greatest difficulty is with volunteer 
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workers who have outlived their usefulness in one area 
and ought to consider another. Or an organization within 
the church may be controlled by a group of “old-timers” 
who manage each year to elect people from their own 
inner group to the offices. In the meantime younger and 
enthusiastic newcomers have joined the organization. 
They are, however, systematically excluded from posi- 
tions of leadership. The result is an ineffectual organiza- 
tional program, less and less capable of drawing new 
members. 

Perhaps the most common feature of volunteer work 
in the church is the development of a small core of 
responsible volunteer workers who do their work so well 
they are turned to again and again. Finally, resentful be- 
cause they are overworked and because others will not 
share responsibility, they relinquish their positions. 

A church volunteer program must, in its own way, 
balance the value of the long-range volunteer’s experi- 
ence and wisdom with a continual rotation of responsi- 
bilities which brings fresh enthusiasm and new ideas. 
Just as it is deadly to a vital church program for a 
minister to think of volunteers as a headache it is also 
deadly to have volunteer workers who have come to look 
upon their position as sacrosanct—who refuse either to 
give way or to share responsibility with newcomers. 


The Professional as V olunteer 


Professionally-trained volunteers may spell the dif- 
ference between a mediocre and an unusually effective 
program. In a large city parish, a minister is virtually 
driven to enlisting experts from his congregation because 
the program includes so many responsibilities for which 
the minister has had little training. But any minister 
knows it is not easy to recruit the professionally-trained 
person to perform volunteer services. The librarian, art- 
ist, or public relations man is usually pressed for time. 
Or, just as serious, he may not feel challenged by a pros- 
pective volunteer position, 

These difficulties can be lessened, however, if he feels 
granted some 


g 
freedom to develop his own convictions about a specific 


his services are honestly needed and if he is 


program. When a common understanding is worked out 
which does justice to the church’s religious goals and the 
professional’s techniques, professionally-trained volun- 
teers can relieve the minister of considerable supervisory 
and training responsibilities. 

For the most part these people are delighted to serve 
their church in an area in which they feel competent. The 
professional librarian supervises the church library; the 
banker serves on the Board of Trustees in charge of in- 
vestment; a newspaper reporter assists in church pub- 
licity; an advertising and public relations man is chair- 
man of the Men’s Council; a woman trained in elemen- 
tary education and child psychology supervises a Sunday 
School department; a man trained in public school phys- 
ical education is on a committee supervising the church’s 
recreational program; a psychiatrist and attorney act as 
consultants to the minister in his counseling program. 
And this is only the beginning. Actually the whole church 
program is built around recruiting people to do the work 
they are eminently qualified for. 
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... through a CREDIT UNION in your church, lodge or where you work 


People helping each other with their 
financial problems is the basis for a 
100-year-old plan that is making life 
happier and more secure for over 


9 million people here in America. 


This plan is the credit union way. 

The credit union way is easier, more 
profitable savings. 

The credit union way is low-cost credit. 
The credit union way is added protection 
for the family. 


It’s a very simple plan. People just save 
their money together . . conveniently 
right where they work, in their church or 
lodge group or other organizations to which 
they belong. These savings are used to pro- 
vide members with low-cost loans. Ex- 
penses are very low because credit unions 


are run by the members themselves. The 
income after expenses is returned to the 
members in the form of good dividends on 
the savings and in the life insurance bene 
fits which credit unions can provide at no 
premium charge on savings and loans. 

Credit unions are enthusiastically en 
dorsed by government, labor, management, 
and church. There are credit unions in 
many of America’s best known companies. 
The managements of these companies as 
well as the employees are great boosters 
for the credit union because it does much 
to help keep employees out of such finan 
cial troubles as wage garnishments and pay 
advan es, 

It's easy to get a credit union started 
It can be organized among any group of 
50 or more people—people who belong to 
the same church, lodge or work at the same 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


An organization of 9 million credit union members 


MADISON |, WISCONSIN, U.5.A. 


november, 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


place—even people living in the same small 
community, 

A credit union representative helps the 
group get started in setting up the credit 
union. It’s a proven system that’s easy 
for any group lo operate. There are over 
19,500 credit unions in America. 

The coupon below will bring you com 
plete information on credit unions and 
how you can get one started in any group 
to which you belong. Send it now 


CLIP AND 


Dept. A-1, Credit Union, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without cost, complete | 
mation on organizing a credit union 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Name & type of group 
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EDUCATION FOR 
FOLLOWERSHIP 


continued from page 5 


ticipation outside the normal patterns 
of their home-life. They grow up inte 
adult who are easily <wamped by 
those whose normal way of living ! 
group cooperation and who respect 
ing authority, can exercise it. At worst 
they become de linque nts: at best they 
are withdrawn and lonely. self-start 
ing. self propelled, and often self-can 
celling. They are silent shruggers who 
do not know how to block actions they 
di approve of or advance causes they 
advocate They are mavericks: a 
leaders they demand blind acquies 
cense: as followers they falter from 


deep inner conflicts. 


A CHANGE IN EDUCATION 


\ little-noticed a pect of present 
day American edu ation is the grad 
ual decline of this kind of person 
both in absolute number and in 
proportion to the whole body of chil 
dren. Generation by generation. the 
public schools have reached more of 
them at an early age and carried 
more of them to higher grades in 
school. As an important factor in 
(American education, they are ap 
proaching their end. Educational 
levels have been dramatically up 
graded in the last ten years alone 
and modern schooling has spread to 
the most remote counties and th 
most depressed minorities. The school 
population of the future will in gen 
eral come from homes in which the 
parents have had long years of 
schooling and are at home with edu 
cation, The public schools will soon 
be cashing in on their past efforts 
like the private, selective schools 
they too, will be teaching the children 
of the children of light. We are about 
to see a great change in the cultural 
ind intellectual atmosphere in public 
education 


Our age has been the first, more 
over, to cultivate teaching as a pro 
lession, the first to attack the prob 
lems of education with the tools of 
research, The past is dismal. Read 
ing memoirs, biographies and auto 
biographies which dwell on the schoo! 
and college experiences of the sub 
jects (whether publicly or privately 


edu ated before our own dav). the 


modern teacher is sickened by the 
tupidity, brutality, ignorance, and 
arrogance of untrained teachers, even 
those who are remembered as vreat 


pedagogues. They were petty tyrants. 


In modern professional Educa 
tionism there is a certain reverberat 
ing emptiness and the Educationist 
is too busy lobbying for more spun 
out Education courses required by 
statute in teacher-training. but his 
eve has been kept fixed where it be 
longs. on the study of children and 
their needs. He has provided us with 
a hard core of good pedagogical the 
ory and practice that is an honor to 
our age. Put to work on the up-com 
ing generation of children, whose 
homes vive solid backing to the 
schools, our present knowledge of 
teaching children will show its qual 
ity. It will lift public education to an 
eminence that private and parochial 
education. at their best, will eo some 
to match 


The middle-class child — of the 
present day. in contrast to those | 
have discussed, is relatively adept 
within the framework of group a 
tivity. He argues. he votes. and when 
a decision is reached. he supports it 
and works toward it. In our village 
the old settlers shrugged off all the 
problems. “That dam has looked that 
way for vears.” they said. “It’s all 
right.” “You mean [ gotta get a li 
cense to put up a chicken house? 
Why [ve put up and tore down more 
buildings than vou ever saw, and | 
never asked no man’s leave. Its my 
land, ain't it?” “You fellows’ll get 
your fancy village, and then watch 
the taxes go up.” It was the new peo 
ple, almost none with a house more 
than five years old, who went from 
door to door, signing up petitioners, 
who put on big parties, dances, and 
fishing contests to raise money, and 
who bulled the incorporation into 
existence, They could delegate re 
sponsibility, and they could assume 
it. People like them are happily im 
mersed in mushroom villages like 
ours and in Park Forests and Levit 
towns and Greenbelts galore, manag 
ing happily and happily being man 
aged. They stare with incomprehen 
sion at the others who come once o1 
twice to the meetings and drop out 
unable to swim in these waters. How 
may we educate them so that their 


permanent force in the group is a 


beneficent force. their ends real ends. 
their objectives responsible, their 


citizenship significant ? 


AFTER WORK, WHAT? 


We can educate them, | think, in 
school and after. by aequainting 
them with the cultural riches that 
give our society its real meaning. 
Work will occupy only a part of their 
day: it is after work that they will 
marry. have children. choose a home 
and furnish it. become elements in a 
community. It is for these after-work 
hours that we must educate them; in 
these hours they really live, poorly 
or fully as they know how. The way 
we prepare them for these hours de 
termines the quality of their lives. 
Liberal education will enrich all thei 
hours, but these especially. I think. 
though. that we still have a great deal 
to learn about presenting art, music. 
literature. and the pleasures of know 
ing. so as to catch and hold thei 
interest, until they have grasped 


enough to want them for their own. 


\ man who once came to me seek 
ing a night-school course in vocabu 
lary may serve as an example. He 
said that he was a salesman and that 
he sold storage batteries. He had 
taken a vocational aptitude test, scor 
ing high in human relations, as one 
might expect. but low in vocabulary. 
He felt that he should do something 
about his vocabulary. 

| asked this middle-aged busines- 
man if he did much reading; he said 
not much. | asked him if he went to 
plays, concerts, or art galleries; he 
said he did not. [| then asked him 
how he would have scored if the vo- 
cabulary test had dealt with the lan 
guage of the battery business. Hi- 
face lighted up. “Why, that’s my 
business.” he said. “I know storage 
batteries.” He was not slow, he gave 
me a long, silent stare. “I see what 
you mean.” he said. 

I spelled the matter out more ex 
plicitly for him. You don’t put on a 
vocabulary like a topeoat; you know 
words because you know things. Your 
vocabulary is part of you; if | want 
to find out what you are, I can give 
you a test of vocabulary and come 
as close to finding you out as by any 
other means. In fact, any such test 
as asking you to write a paper for me 
on any subject-—is a measure of what 


continued on page 34 
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PRACTICAL 


* 4 books to help YOU increase 
your leadership ability 


LEADERSHIP A 


DISCUSSION AND CONFERENCE 
by William M. Sattler and N. Edd Miller 


This NEW book equips you with tested, how-to-do-it tech 
niques for group leading and group participation. It helps 
you gain the skill and self-confidence that will make you a 
more effective discussion leader and participant. 

Giving you practical suggestions on conducting a wide variety 
of discussion groups, the book will: 


¢ FREE 10-day examination 
® introduce you to the fundamentals of discussion 


on every book ; 


show you illustrated case reports on discussion problems 
teach you special discussion methods 


help you become a better leader, a better speaker, and 
a better participant in group activities 


CREATIVE LEADERSHIP OF ADULT EDUCATION 
by Paul L. Essert 


Compiled for your easy reference and “know-how,” this 
single volume puts at your fingertips the latest methods being 
used successfully today in group study. It shows you how 
to design programs of study and how to implement these 
programs for peak effectiveness. 


You'll tind here a complete coverage of every kind of grou] 
communication activity. Not just an ordinary collection ot 
discussion rules, it is designed to serve you as a practical 
guidebook which you can easily adapt to any discussion situa 
tion, 


DIVISION HEADINGS: Fundamentals. Problem-Solving 
Leadership. Participation. Speech and Language. Public 
Meetings. 353 pages $6.45 
Based on the author's wealth of original research and prac- 
tical classroom experience in adult education programs all 
over the country, the book examines every fundamental prob- 
lem common to all specializations in adult education. It 


HOW TO CONDUCT A 


answers your questions on such topics as the role of uni- 
versities and colleges in local communities . shows you 
how to meet the responsibilities of creative adult leadership 


CITIZENS SCHOOL SURVEY 
by Merle R. Sumption 


makes suggestions for using the specializations of adult 
education . . . helps you participate in new, emerging forms 
of adult study—project-groups, men’s and women's clubs, 
community associations, etc 


Here you'll learn how to work successfully with citizen groups 
in your Own community to better your local schools. This 
book will show you: 


© how to organize citizens for work 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: Goals of Creative Leadership of 
Adult Education. The Criteria Applied to Adult Study for 
Personal Objectives. The Criteria Applied to Adult Study 
for Community Development. Discussion Guide for Practical 
Education of Creative Leadership. 333 pages $6.00 


® how to collect necessary information 


® how to interpret information in the light of your local 
situation 


© how to develop a long-range educational plan 


HOW TO CONDUCT A CITIZENS SCHOOL SURVEY is 
recognized as the FIRST book to put into logical, workable 
form the procedures and techniques necessary for citizen study 
and solution of school policy problems in relation to the 
educational program and the school plant. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION: 
The Sociology of Organization 
CONTENTS: How to Select and Initiate the Central Survey 


by Robert Dubin 
Committee. How to Organize the Committee for Its Work 


Illustrated with 47 actual case histories, this remarkable book An Outline of the Survey—What to Find and Where to 
gives you first-hand insight into human organizational be- Find It. 
havior. It provides you with a practical guide for solving 
all the human relations problems that confront you in your 
own organizations. 


How to Study Your Community. How to Take a 
Child Census. How to Analyze the Financial Ability of the 
School District. How to Appraise the Present School Hous 
ing. How to Plan the Educational Program. How to Develop 


6 . the Survey Report. How to Develop and Maintain ( | 
Included are the finest modern writings in the area of human y f I dM a 


. ; - , . Public Relations in the Survey 209 pages $4.65 
relations and organization. Through the text's case studies oy ee es pat . 
you see how the theory of human relations is applied to bring 

about the successful solutions to authentic personnel problems. ————— FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Ihe cases are taken from many types of organizations to give PRENTICE-HALI ; 
you a broad base for understanding every different type of 
human relations situation 


Inc., Dept. M-AL-1154 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
Send me for 10 DAYS’ FREE INSPECTION books checked below 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: Part 1: HUMAN RELATIONS IN Sas eee, ae ene Renee a, 


ADMINISTRATION—Education for Executives. Organiza- HUMAN RELATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION—-Dubin ... $7.65* 
tion as a Social System .. . Power. Authority. Decision- L] DISCUSSION AND CONFERENCE—Sattler and Miller... $6.35* 
Making. Leadership. Status. Subordination. Control. Com- ye A sssivinietre dic dirssbaescxcttes Pass ctctantnins $4.65" 
munication. Technology and Human Relations . . . Part II: po tawe 1 will ele PRE ‘ 

_ 7 7 ; y - Te ’ 7 . - , ne end oO ) days, wi emher return the books of send you 
CASES ON HUMAN RELATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION. remittance in payment plus a few cents for packing and postage 


590 pages $7.65 (If remittance accompanies your order, we pay postage. Money 
refunded if not satisfied.) 


Name 
SPECIAL NOTE: You can see all of these books and 
many others that will be of practical value to you at the Address 
Prentice-Hall exhibit during the Adult Education Associa- 
tion’s National Conference. Our representative will be at 


> - . City sot State 
Booth No. 1, the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, November 7-9. 


*Special price ‘ yur schools for classroom use 


november. 1954 
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NEWSLEADERS 


continued from page 1:2 


Alternates Evelyn Lewis, Ad. Ed. Counce 


Denver ; re. Erne H. Shubert, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT Delegates: John C. Albohm, 
Nathan Hale ch., New London; Alan E 
Hugy, St. Dept. of Ed.; Magnus Krestoffersen, 
Hartford Pub. Lib. Alternates: Frank Kepole, 
Danbury; Sarah Smith, Stamford Bd. of Ed 
DELAWARE— Delegate: Barbara Miller, Wil 


mington Pub ch, Alternate: Marguerite H. 
burnett, St. Dept. of Ed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Delegates: Mre 
H. T. Steinbarger, Ad. Ed. Spec.; William R 
Wood, U.S. Ofe. of Ed.; Ambrose Caliver, U.S 

Ofe. of Ed.; Olive Jean McKay, Geo. Washing 
ton U.; Philip E. Lerman, B'nai B'rith. Alter 

nates: Jame f. Gallahorn, Jr.; Bernard Sew- 
ell, Cardova H. 

FLORIDA.Delegates: Samuel E. Hand, St 
Dept. of Ed.; James L. Burneted, Broward 
Cnhty. Bd. of Pub. Instruc. Alternate: Louis H 
Meeth, Jr., Clearwater Bd. of Pub. Instruc. 


GEOKGIA--Delegatea: BE. A. Lowe, U. of Ga.; 
James E. Welden, U. of Ga. Alternate: Robert 
L. Gousins, St. Dept. of Ed 

IDAHO Delegate; Herbert L. Steele, Ida. St 
Coll, 


ILLINOIS (Chicago)—Delegates: Thomas H. 
West, Church Fed. of Gr. Cheo.; Russell F. W. 
Smith, U. of Chicago; Harry Miller, Ctr. for 
Stdy. of Lib. Ed. for Ad.; Donald A. Canar, 
Central YMCA; Maurice F. X. Donohue, U. of 
Chieago; Alexander A. Liveright, U. of Chi- 
cago. Alternates; Allee Myers, Nati. Conf. of 
Christians & Jews; Robert Pickus, Amer. 
Friends Serv. Coram 


ILLINOIS (outside of Chicago) —Delegates 
Paul A. Wagner, Film. Coune. of Amer.; Neil 
F. Garvey, lll. Ad. Ed. Asan. ; ¢ Walter Stone, 
U. of Iil.; Einar J. Anderson, Maine Ad. Eve 
Sch., Park Ridge; E. W. Rowley, Joliet Twp 
1.8. & Jr. Coll. Alternates: Mra. Tom Munro, 
Bloomington Pub. Seh.; Theodore Case, Evansa- 


ton HJ 


INDIANA Delegates: Hugh W. Norman, | 
of Ind.; Harold F. Brigham, St. Libr. ; Richard 
A. Bateman, l’urdue U. Alternate: Robert J. 


Schultz, Indianapolia Pub. Sch 


IOWA--Delegates: Hew Roberts, St. U. of 
lowa; John L. Davies, St. U. of lowa; Joseph 
M. HKohlen, lowa St. Coll.; Glenn Holmes, lowa 
St. Coll. Alternates: Hiram Hunn, Des Moines: 
lee Witbeck, Dea Moines Bd. of Ed 


KANSAS~—-Delegatea: Georgiana Smurthwaite, 
Kan. St. Coll.; Herbert H. Maceoby, Kan. St. 
Coll, Alternate: Carl Tjerandsen, Kan. St. Coll 


KENTUCKY /ielegate: J. L. Clifton, U. of 
Ky 


LOUISIANA Delegates: Ida Lee King, Bt 

Dept. of Ed.; A. Larriviere, St. Dept. of Ed 

k E. Bickford, Tangipahoa Parish isch. Hd., 
Amite. Alternate: Ralph Shaw, St. Dept. of Ed 
MAINE—VDelegate: O. M. McGeath, Maine & 

YMCA. 


MARY LAN D—Delegates: Richard Hart, Enoch 
Pratt Free Libr., Baltimore; Thomas Van Sant, 
Baltimore Dept. of Ed.; Marion E. Hawes, 
Enoch Pratt Free Libr., Baltimore; Gladys A 
Wiggin, U. of Md. Alternate: William Raw- 
lings, Div. of Ad. Ed., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETT! Delegates: Thurston Tay- 
lor, Worcester Pub. Libr.; Miriam Putnam, 
Memoria! Hal) Libr., Andover; Dorothy Hewitt, 
Boston Ctr. for Ad. Ed.; Olive Horrigan, 
Springfield; Weldell Fielding, Gen. Electric Co 
Alternates: Alden Eberly, YMCA, Boston; A 
Orin Leonard, St. Teach. Coll. 


MICHIGAN—-Delegatea: Loy B. LaSalle, Lan- 
ing Pub. Sch.; Arthur E. Lean, U. of Mich 

sophie Cheskie, Highland Park Pub. Sch. ; 
Robert Sharer, Mich. St. Coll.; John B. Holden, 
Mich St. Coll; Henry J. Ponitz, St. Dept. of 
Ed.; Otto Yntema, West. Mich. Coll. of Fd 
Wternates: Eleanor Ferguson, Dearborn Pub 
Libr.; Herbert erg, Mich. St. Coll.; Samuel 
E. Molod, Mich, St. Libr 


MINNESOTA—Velegates: Roy H. Teppen, Ad 
Ed., Duluth; Emil Heintz, Eve. Comm. Coll 
tochester; Lauren B. Granger, U. of Minn 
Alternate: Lucile G. Mo, Voc. Eve. Sch. 


MI ISSIPPI1—Delegate: Mrs Cc. C. Clark 
St. Libr. Comm. Alternates: H. D. Worthy 
U. of Misas.; Earle Gaddis, Miss. St. Coll 


MISSOURI—Delegatesa: Jean Reuterman, Ad 
Ed. Counce. of Gr. St. Louis; Richard Sealock, 
Kansas City Libr.; John W. Herring, U. of 
Kansas City; Susan B. Simrall, Ad. Ed. Counc 
of Gr. § ouis. Alternates: Ernest Manhein 
U. of Ks P ity; Daniel Rabbitt, Coll. of 
St. Theresa, K 


MONTANA~— Delegate W Ted Barkhur 
Great Fal Pub. Sch. Alternate Mary M 
Condon, St. Dept. of Pub. Instruc 


NEBRASKA—Delegates: Everett M. Hosman 
U. of Omaha Bernard Guger, Omaha Pul 
Sch.; Alternate Mrs. George E Robertson 
Omaha 


NEVADA—Delegate: Frank M. Lynch, Reno 
H.S. Alternate: James Dickinson, U. of Nev 


NEW JERSEY—Delegates: Harold A. Odell, 
Montelair H.S.; John T. MeSharry, West Side 
Ad. Sch., Newark; Edwin F. Hallenbeck 
Rutgers U.; Everett Preston, St. Dept. of Ed 

Hamilton Stillwell, Plainfield. Alternates: Wil- 
liam Keller, New Brunswick Pub. Libr.; Wey 
man O. Steengrafe, Westfield H.! 


NEW MEXICO—Delegates: H. Reid, VU. o 

N.M.; J. T. Reid, Albuquerque. Alternates 

.. Rose Wood, Santa Fe; H. H. MeMichael, 
of N.M. 


A Basie Handbook for Everyone 


Concerned with Group Action 


DYNAMICS OF 
GROUPS AT WORK 


By Herbert 


A unique compendium of the 
ory, practical wisdom, and con 
crete example. Here social sci- 
ence is applied to social action, 
combining sophisticated theory 
with the insights of practical 
experi nee. Club leaders, school 


principals, program planners, 


A. Thelen 


personnel oft ers, PTA leaders. 
adult educators, lay leaders. and 
teachers will find this work in 
valuable. $6.00 


1t your bookstore, or from 


Bk, a 
i heed 2° The University of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis {ve., Chicago 37, Il. 


NEW YORK (Upstate)—Velegates: Arthur 
P. Crabtree, St. Dept. of Ed.; Ralph McCal- 
lister, Chautauqua Inst. ; Ben Shangold, Niagara 
Falls Bd. of Ed.; John A. Mack, N.Y. St. Ad. 
Ed. Assen.; Paul C. Bradt, Endicott Pub. Sch. ; 
Alexander Charters, Syracuse U.; H. Curtis 
Mial, N.Y. St. Citizens Counc. Alternates 
Harold Davey, Pleasantville H.S.; Edward Moe, 
Cornell U. 

NEW YORK CITY—VDelegates Paul Essert, 
Columbia U.; Angelica E. Cass, St. Bd. of Ed. ; 
Edith Whitfield, Fund for Ad. Ed.; Homer N. 
Calver, Paper Cup & Container Co.; Winifred 
Fisher, N.Y.C. Ad. Ed. Counec.; Thomas L. 
Cotton, Thos. L. Cotton Assoc. ; Jahn Carr Duff, 
N.Y.U.; Samuel Freeman, Natl. Jewish Wel- 
fare Bd.; Russell Rymer, Natl. Bd. of YMCA 
Alternates: William P. Welsh, Arthur Crowley, 
Reader's Digest; Lester J. Waldman, B'nai 
3'rith. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Delegates: Hoyt Galvin, 
Charlotte Pub. Libr.; Kenneth M. McIntyre, 
U. of N.C.; Lucy 8S. Morgan, U. of N.C. 
Alternates Francis McConnell, U. of N.C.; 
B. T. MeMillan, Durham. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Delegate Hazel Webster 
Byrnes, St. Libr. Alternate: Carolina J. Eving- 
son, Cass Cnty. Sch. 

OHIO—-Delegates: Andrew Hendrickson, Ohio 
St. U.; Mrs. Florence Craig, Cuyahoga Cty. 
Pub. Libr.; Leslie Brown, Western Reserve U.; 
Herschel! W. Nisonger, Ohio St. U.; Mildred 
T. Stibitz, Dayton Pub. Libr. Alternates 
Bernard Kashdan, Cincinnati Ad. Ed. Counc. ; 
J. Gordon Crowe, Dayton Mental Health Assn. ; 
James S. Snyder, Hamilton Bd. of Ed. 
OKLAHOMA—Delegates: Alice Sowers, U. 
of Okla.; Roy R. Tompkins, Oklahoma A & M 
Coll. Alternate: Clifford Powell, St. Dept. of 
Ed. 

OREGON—Delegates: S. E. Epler, Portland 
St. Coll.; Willard Spaulding, Portland. Alter- 
nates: Curtiss E. Avery, E. C. Brown Trust, 
Portland; James C. Caughlan, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA — Delegates: William H. 
Powers, Penn St. Coll.; Mrs. Henry A. Larson, 
Pittsburgh PTA Coune,; Harry A. Snyder, 
Pittsburgh Bd. of Ed. ; Robert H. Coates, Phila- 
delphia Bd. of Ed.; Rose Cologne, Penna. St. 
Coll.; Hugh G. Pyle, Penna. St. Coll. Alter- 
nates: Philip Klein, The Junto, Philadelphia ; 
N. R. Diller, Lancaster; J. Orvis Keller, St. 
Coll. 

RHODE ISLAND—Delegate: Henry F. Nu- 
went, St. Dept. of Ed. Alternate: Lucille P. 
Leonard, Providence PTA. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Delegate: Will Lou 
Gray, St. Dept. of Ed. Alternate: Mrs. Angus 
H. McCauley, Chester. 
TENNESSEE—Delegates: James FE. Arnold, 
U. of Tenn. ; Hugh Betts, Knoxville Bd. of Ed. ; 
John Hood, Watkins Inst., Nashville; A. © 
Keller, Jr., Ad. Ed., Oak Ridge. Alternates 
Harold E. Katz, Nashville Jewish Commun. 
Ctr.; Paul Kelley, Knoxville Eve. H.S 
TEXAS—Delegatea: Norris A. Hiett, U. of 
Tenn.; Per Stensland, Tex. Tech. Coll.; James 
R. D. Eddy, U. of Tex.; Carol Stensland, Tex. 
Tech. Coll. Alternates: Raymond W. Phipps, 
Houston Ind. Sch. Dist.;: Everett Williams, 
Del Mar Coll., Corpus Christi. 
UTAH—-Delegate: Harold Bentley, U. of Utah. 
Alternate: James E. Haslam, Ad. FEd., Salt 
Lake City. 


VERMONT—Delegate: Helen K. Pitkin, God- 
dard Coll., Plainfield. 


VIRGINIA—Delegates: Kurt Schneider, Rich- 
mond; Franklin Bacon, U. of Va.: Sam R. 
Crockett, U. of Va. Alternate: William Cooper, 
Hampton Inst. 

WASHINGTON—Delegates: Martin W. Cham- 
berlain, U. of Wash.; Gordon Wayne Dick, 
Seattle Pub. Sch. Alternates: Maxwell Canter- 
bury, Seattle YMCA; Myrtle Edwards, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA—Delegates: Paul Collins, 
Marshall Coll., Huntington; Fred W. Eberle, 
St. Dept. of Ed. Alternates: Bryan W. Stone- 
street, Ad. Ed., Charleston; Omar A. Hacon, 
Huntington Pub. Libr. 


WISCONSIN—Delegates: Frank J. Woerdehoff, 
St. Bd. of Voc. & Ad. Ed.; Robert H. Schacht, 
U. of Wis.; John G. Ausman, Manitowoc Voc 
Sch.: Bruce L. Cartter, U. of Wis.: Gustav 
Hirsch, Cudahy Bd. of FE diternmate: Arnold 
Goodman, Racine Ad. Ed. Counc 


W YOMING—Delrgate Richard E. White, 
Casper Coll. 

CANAL ZONE—Delegate: Harry W. Paine, 
Inst. Inter-Amer. Affairs, Balboa 
HAWAII—Delegate: Celestine Barbour, Dept. 


of Pub. Instruc. Alternate: James Heen Wong, 
Honolulu 


PUERTO RICO—Delegate Bartoleme Cotto 
Reyes, Asst. Supt. of Sch., Caguas. Alternates 
Antonio C. Ramos, Dept. of Ed., Ru Piedras: 
Seta Marie Zaldwondo, Bur. of Health | 
Santwice 


adult leadership 
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CSLEA—MATERIALS FOR LIBERAL 


J b-- Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults was established 
in the fall of 1951 as the result of a 
grant made by the Fund for Adult 
Education to the Committee on Liberal 
Education of the Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges, a nationwide 
organization of 100 colleges and univer- 
sities operating adult evening programs. 
It is primarily interested in liberal or 
general education at the college or uni- 
versity level. 

The Center’s program has three focal 
points: The improvement of curriculum 
materials and teaching methods; the 
development of leadership; and the 
improvement of coordination and com- 
munication among members of the 
Association of University Evening Col- 
leges and between member institutions 
and other -community agencies of adult 
education. 

The Center carries on this program 
by a variety of research, materials- 
development consultative, and confer- 
ence activities. Wherever it has felt 
that the results of its program and 
activities may be of interest to the field 
of adult education generally, they have 
been made available in a published 
form. These publications are listed be- 
low, and may be obtained by writing to 
The Director, The Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 940 
E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Il. 


DISCUSSION GUIDES 

These guides are available for 70c; 
a copy for group use. In some cases 
they include the study materials; others 
are based on easily obtainable materials. 
Although prepared for use in the eve- 
ning colleges, they have been found 
stimulating and usable by community 
groups without professional leadership. 

InvITATION To LrreraTuRE. Approaches 
questions of literary form and _ taste 
through the reading and discussion of 
poems, plays, and stories grouped ac- 
cording to their themes or plots (Jeal- 
ousy, War and Peace, etc.) instead of 
being taken chronologically or by liter- 
ary types. 

UNDERSTANDING Group Benavior. De- 
signed to give insight into the way in 
which group membership and _ identi- 
fication affect attitudes and behavior, 
and hence to offer adults and oppor- 
tunity to discuss the significance of 
their own social experience. 

THe Ways or Manxinp. Based on a 
series of half-hour radio programs 
which deal dramatically with the ways 
in which various cultures meet the 
common problems of language, religion, 
economics, war, etc. The guide supple- 
ments the recordings with a variety of 
materials ranging from studies of Amer- 
ican culture to descriptions of appropri- 
ate films. 


november, 1954 


Scientists At Work. Based on ex- 
cerpts from the writings of scientists, 
the course proposes to achieve an under- 
standing of the conclusions of science 
through a knowledge of some of the 
methods by which they were validated 
and, in so doing, to acquire some insight 
into the nature of scientific inquiry. 

For publication later this year: Pros- 
LEMS OF WAR AND Peace; READINGS IN 
LiBpeRAL EpucaTion; ParntinGs: THEMES 
AND VARIATIONS. 


NOTES AND ESSAYS 


This series has been established as a 
vehicle for ideas and _ controversies 
which often extend far beyond the limits 
of university adult education. Single 
copies are made available without 
charge. 

“Social Roles of the Middle-Aged 
Person: A Method of Identifying the 
Needs of Adults,” Robert J. Havighurst, 
March, 1953. 

“Television and the University,” a 
report of the Committee on Educational 
Television of the University of Chicago. 

“A School for Optimists,” Paul A 
McGhee, August, 1953. 

“The Liberation of the Adult,” Horace 
Kallen, March, 1954. 

“Adult Education as a Time-Binding 
Process,” S. I. Hayakawa, March, 1954 

“Mass Society and Liberal Education,” 
C. Wright Mills, June, 1954. For publi- 
cation later this year: “Courses for 
Adults: New Curriculum Ideas from 
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the Field”; “New Directions for Univer- 
sity Adult Education.” 


REPORTS 

These are reports of Center projects 
or of research relevant to university 
level adult education. Copies may be 
obtained without charge, with the ex 
ception noted. 

PATTERNS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION IN 
THE Eventnc Couiece: A Case Study of 
Nine Institutions. ($1.00) 

Wuy Srupents Drop Out: A Research 
Report. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES AND Prac 
tices oF Eventnc Couveces, 1953. For 
Publication later this year: 

Strupyinc THE UNrversiry’s CoMMUN 
iry: A Report of the New Orleans Con 
ference. 

TIME OFF FOR GOOD BEHAVIOR 
A report of the Brooklyn Project. 


OFFPRINTS 

Reprinted articles of interest to the 
field of liberal adult education are 
occasionally distributed as a service 
The following articles are available. 

Houle, Cyril O. “The Fwening Col- 
lege: Its Purposes and Its Relationships 
within the University,” Journal of 
Higher Education, Spring, 1954. 

Miller, Harry L. “Decision Makers of 
an American Community,” Adult Edu- 
cation, Vol. IV, No. 6, May, 1954. 

Schwertman, John B. “The Need for 
Theory in Adult Education,” School and 
Society, Vol. 77, No. 2010, June 27, 1953 


at last READERS WiTH ADULT APPEAL 
For Adults Just Learning to Read 
Two NEW Reader’s Digest Adult Education Readers 
> First Patrol and Other Stories (Leve/ A) 


> Map the World and Other Stories (Leve/ 8) 
By Angelica Cass, Mary Hayes, Lydia Thomas 


For classes’ in 


Americanization—Citizenship- 
Immigrant Education—Literacy—Adult Education 


128 pages eac h 
trochure sent 
upon request 


foro SE 


| TO Arthur J. Crowley, Director 
| READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Pleasantville, 


Please send me: 


.....copies of First Patrol and Other Stories 
_.....copies of Map the World and Other Stories 


1.9 copies, 60c per copy 


[} Payment enclosed 


Name 
School. 


| School Address. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
more copies, 
| 
| 
! 
| 


postpaid; 10 «oF 
45 per copy plus postage 


Bill me later 


Position 
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IN PRINT 


NEW BOOKS 

Tue Dative Towarp Reason: In the Serv- 
ice of a Free People. By Lyman Bryson 
New York: Harper ~ Bros., 1954. 148 pp 
$2.50 

An examination of “our present effort 
to realize American dreams, the better- 
ment of ourselves, and those favor- 
able factors that may help us along.” 
Mr. Bryson finds hope for the American 
future in our idealistic discontents, our 
industrial resources, in our moral values, 
and in the growth of mass communica 
tion. He looks to our educational system 
to spread the fruits of freedom and 
takes the position that we must greatly 
expand programs of adult education to 
trengthen the effectivene and the 
courage of adults in using their rational 
powe! assure a free citizenry 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY A Resource 
Book for Teachers and Community 
Workers. Edited by Harold R. Bottrell 
Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole Co., 
1954. 473 pp. $5.25 

This volume “is offered as a resource 
book for all those persons and group 
concerned with educational programs 
and processes going on in their local 
community,” both formal and informal 
Chapters are devoted to: education and 
the community; how communities are 
organized and ways to map and improve 
them; socal and educational needs of 
children and adults; exploring com- 
munity services and resources and o1 
ganizing them for learning; projects 
and action-plans for communities; pub- 
lic relations for community education: 
improving methods for working in smal] 
and large wroups, and leader hip in 
educational processes 


Puss EpucaTion UNber CRITICISM 
Edited by C. Winfield Scott & Clyde M 
Hill, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954 
414 pp. $6.35. 


Present articles by supporter and 
critics of public education which have 
appeared in leading magazines and 
educational journals. Section I present: 
major criticisms in the areas of philos 
ophy, progressive education, the funda- 
damental skills, religion, the social 
studies, teacher education and teachers 
as well as statements defending the 
work of the public schools. Section III 
presents analyses and evaluations of 
critics and criticism Section IV is 
devoted to the problem: of handling 
criticisms. Experiences in Port Washing 
ton, N.Y., Pasadena, Calif.. Denver, 
Colo., Eugene, Ore., and Scarsdale, N-Y., 
are reported. A number of articles are 
presented on what school administra 
tors, board members, teachers and adult 
citizens can do to preserve free public 
education 


THe Recreation Procram. The Athletic 
Institute, 209 S. State Chicago. 342 pp 
$3.00. 

jased on the findings of the Second 
National Workshop on Recreation, held 
at the Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education, Michigan State College, No- 
vember 28-December 8, 1953, this vol- 
ume brings together all of the kinds of 
recreation activities and considers the 
problems, practices, and procedures in- 
volved in putting recreation programs 
into effect. A good deal of attention is 
siven to methods of organizing and 
eading adult recreation groups. The 

ial section takes up types of adult 
volunteer services, what volunteers pro- 
vide, sources of volunteers, and selec- 
tion, training and supervision of volun- 
teers 


NEW PAMPHLETS 
Books ror ApuLtt Becinners. 3rd ed. 
American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. 66 pp. $1.35. 


An annotated and graded bibliography 
of instructional materials and supple- 
mentary readings for literacy, Ameri- 
canization, and citizenship classes. The 
listing is unusually extensive. Section 
are included on: materials for adminis- 
trators, teachers, and librarians; text- 
books and workbooks for the beginner 
and the more advanced; government 
publications; and news readings. Lists 
of supplementary readers and readings 
in such areas as history and civics, 
science and industry, biography, recre- 
ation, and simplified classics are graded 
from’ grades one through seven. A final 
section lists easily read materials on 
selecting and getting a job. Materials 
included in the listings which can be 
used without a teacher, either for self- 
instruction or to supplement class study, 
are indicated as such in the annotations 


Reaper's Dicest Apu? Epucation Reap- 
ERS: First Patrol and other Stories 
Level A; Map the World, Level B, 
Prepared by Angelica W. Cass, Mary T 
Hayes & Lydia A. Thomas. Reader's 
Digest Educational Service, Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y. 128 pp. each. 45c net for 10 
or more copies, plus shipping charges 
These two new work-type readers 
have been specifically prepared for 
adults in Americanization, citizenship, 
and elementary education classes who 
are learning to read. First Patrol is for 
the intermediate adults; Map the World, 
for the more advanced. The articles in- 
cluded in the readers were selected from 
Reader's Digest and rewritten into 
simple grammar and vocabulary, short 
sentences and paragraphs. Large type 
adds to the readability of the books 
Practice material, discussion questions 
and exercises accompany each story 


TRAINING MANAGERS FOR LEADERSHIP. Re- 


print No. 35, University of California 


Institute of Industrial Relations, Los 
Angeles 42. & pp. 20c. 

Describes some limitations of conven- 
tional industrial training programs and 
a type of leadership training designed 
to remove these limitations. Suggestions 
are presented for the organization of 
such a leadership training group, the 
election of participants, the role of the 
trainer, and the methods employed 
The key principles in the type of train- 
ing discussed are the use of “vertically- 
structured” groups in which all man- 
agers of an organizational unit are pres- 
ent and emphasis on developing per- 
sonal and social awareness rather than 
on imparting of information. 


TEAMWORK IN Our Town. Revised. Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of America 
345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 31 pp. 40c. 

First published in 1950, this pamphlet 
has now been revised and expanded as 
a detailed statement of principles and 
procedures for community’ welfare 
councils—their structure, organization, 
objectives and operation. 


ON VOLUNTEERS 
Wantep Your Macic. National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. 16 pp. 10c. 
Illustrated leaflet prepared for recruit- 
ment of volunteers in mental hospitals. 


Anp Giapty Serve. National Council of 
Churches, 79 E. Adams, Chicago. 61 pp. 


25c. 


Methods of organizing and executing 
a program for enlisting and developing 
church workers. 


VOLUNTEER PARTICIPATION IN PSYCHI- 
atric Hosprtrat Services. National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health. 110 pp. $1.00. 


Organization manual and program 
guide 


VotunTeer Workers. National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, 14 pp. 25c. 


Screening and organization of volun- 
teers in hospitals. 


PLACEMENT POINTERS ON VOLUNTEER 
Service. Association of Junior Leagues 
of America, The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York 22. 43 pp. 50c. 

Organizational methods and methods 
of procedure for placing volunteers in 
various types of community agencies 


Vo.unteers In Community Service—A 
Bibliography. Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., 155 E. 44th 


St., New York 17. 15c. 


For VoLuntTeers Wuo Interview. Volun- 
teer Bureau, Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago. 123 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 2. 47 pp. $1.00. 

General techniques of interviewing, 
understanding motivations, getting fac- 
tual information, planning placements 


adult leadership 
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RECENT RELEASES 


A Citizen MAKEs A Decision. 20 min. 
Available from Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y.C. 17 

A documentary case study in 
lems of democracy, for secondary 
schools, colleges, and adult groups. A 
companion film to A Citizen Participates 
released in 1953. 


prob- 


Freevom To LEARN. 2742 min. col. ($95) 
& b/w ($75). Available for sale from 
National Education Assn., Div. of Press 
and Radio, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; for rental from your 
State Educational Assn., and local film 
distribution libraries. 

Based on the theme that only a well 
educated citizenry can interpret and 
defend our American heritage, and 
preserve our democratic ideals. Depicts 
a social studies teacher explaining to 
her school board and other citizens how 
the modern teacher deals with subjects 
which have become “hot issues” in some 
communities 
Step By Step. 2742 


min. b/w Available 


for $95 sale, $5 rental from Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blwd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Illustrates how the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency is met in one Amer- 


ican community 


FreEDOM TO Reap. 14 min. b/w. Avail- 
able for $50 sale, $3 rental, plus postage, 
from Center for Mass Communication, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y.C. 25 

A discussion film in two parts. Mh) 
Jones, representing a community group 
comes to the local library with a list of 
books his group wants removed from 
the shelves. That Americans have the 
right to read all sides of public issues 
is the stand taken by the librarian when 
the problem is placed before the library 
board. 


FaRM PETROLEUM SAFETY. 27 min. col 
Available for $127.50 sale from Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute; for free loan 
from Colburn Film Services, Inc., 164 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III 

Combines an educational and emo 
tional approach to the problems of 
deaths, injuries, and property damage 
resulting from improper use of petro 
leum products on the farm 
Wortp Wrrnout Enp. 45 min. b/w 
Available for $145 sale or $7.50 rental 
from Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th 
St, 2 .. Ee. 

A UNESCO film presenting the story 
of the people of the United Nations 
Medicine, agriculture, and education in 
the service of human need is the theme 
of the film. Posters and pamphlets to 


be used in conjunction with the film 


november, 1954 


Prepared by Jeanette A. Sarkisian, Film Council of America 
and the Adult Education Committee, DAVI-NEA 


are available from the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon office, Room 2201, 42nd St., at 
Ist Ave., N.Y.C. 17 


HoMeEsPuN. 22 min. col. Available for 
$170 sale, and $7.50 rental, from Instruc 
tional Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

The story of a 70-year-old Swedish 
woman who, after her children grew 
up, turned to the weaving and spinning 
arts that she had learned as a child. 
Madeline Oberg describes each step as 
she does it by hand against a back- 
ground of authentic Swedish folk music 
A useful film for community groups 
interested in older people 


ON VOLUNTEERS 


Henry Lenps a Hann. 20 min. b/w 
Available for free loan from Young 
Republican National Federation, 923 
15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Henry decides to become a volunteer 
political worker and learns how to go 
door-to-door canvassing, use the tele- 
phone for campaigning, plan publicity, 
etc. 


V For Vocunteers. 20 min. b/w. Avail- 
able for $4.00 rental from Association 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17 

A young suburban couple discove 
the importance of community volun- 
teers. The Millers find they are “too 
busy” to help in civic and welfare 
activities. One day Mrs. Miller drive: 
a crippled child to a free polio clinic 
There she sees other women like her- 
self who give generously of their time 
in community social welfare programs 
Her husband discovers the importance 
of unpaid volunteers when the youth 
center closes because of lack of funds. 
They both learn that volunteer work is 
every body's busines: 


WoMeEN IN Derense. 11 min. b/w. Avail- 
able for sale only for $17.96 from United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave 
N.Y.C. 29 (for rental consult local film 
distribution libraries) 

Shows how women contributed to the 
war programs in science, industry, and 
voluntary services 


More Vouunteers. 57 frame color film- 
strip. Available for $7.50 sale from Girl 
Scouts of America, Visual Aids Service 
155 E. 44th St., N.Y.C. 17 

Covers responsibility for recruiting; 
judging potentialities of prospects 
readiness, skill, liking for children, ver- 
satility, relationships, energy; positive 
approach; giving the prospect the fact: 
about the job and helping her see her- 
self in it; selection and placement 


THe Recruitinc Interview. 56 frame 
color filmstrip. Available for $7.50 sale 


resources 


from Girl Scouts of America 

Covers interview: approach to pros 
pective adult volunteer; preparation for 
interview; measuring the prospect for 
the job; recording the interview; selling 
the idea; and concluding the interview 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World ailing ! AUTHENTIE inte 
on RECORDS, tt utit THE RTHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which « san unusual sele n of 
the ‘ 


nd the fan SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
ehildren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSK INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE serie 


For complete catalog write to 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y 


A BOOK FOR THE GROWING MIND 
OF THE MATURING INDIVIDUAL 


YOU AND YOUR AMAZING MIND 


from Childrens Press 


John Lewellen has writ 
ten another of his 
"You" books as a re 
sult of records made 
with the famous Dr 
Willlam Menninger. A 
model of clarity and 
understanding and with 
its wonderful color il 
lustrations it points the 
way to 4 mature, well 
adjusted life for any 
one. For those 10 and 
older. 


Childrens Press| 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Il. | 
BOOKS SENT PREPAID | 
| 


Please send me “You and Your Amazing 
Mind," for which | enclose $1.50 (Check or 
Money Order please. Do not send cash.) | 


NAME 


A COMMUNITY 
ADVENTURE 


in discussion 


SIX BASIC PAMPHLETS 


about 
LIBERTY UNDER LAW 


Our Individual Liberties T. V. Smith 


Constitutional Liberty Alfred H. Kelly 
Freedom of Speech... Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 
Seditious Activity Jack Peltason 
Investigating Committees Robert K. Carr 


Loyalty Programs. Alan Westin 


25¢ each (quantity discounts) 
Planning Guide 10c 


Write to 
FREEDOM AGENDA PROGRAM 


Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc 
164 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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EDUCATION FOR FOLLOWERSHIP 

continued from page 28 
you are as a whole man, an appraisal 
of what your experience has meant 
to you, and an appraisal of the kind 
of experience you have been through. 
You can build up your vocabulary, 
not by studying a list of words se 
lected on one ground or another, but 
by putting yourself within the world 
where the word are used, Settle on 
omething you would like to know. 
something within the inherited fabric 
of our society, and make your way 
into it. 

Go to concerts, | said, trusting to 
the experience of those who love mu 
sic. Learn to listen to the music, and 
listen also to the talk of those about 
you. Go to music stores and handle 
the instruments; read some book 
about music. And keep going back 
for more. Put behind you for future 
reference the question whether you 
like what you hear; put it back unl 
you know some music very well. As 
always in the arts, be suspicious of 
your own strong hostility to what you 
hear——the more hostile you are, the 
more suspicious. The work is testing 


Coming Soon 


you-—what defect in you makes you 
reject it? 

Go to plays, I said. Out of the 
habit of play-going you will develop 
taste and knowledge of what goes on 
in the drama. You will learn what a 
play is. And go to art exhibits. You 
can see how much work has gone into 
making a painting, a statue, an etch- 
ing. Pick one that baffles you and 
sit quietly before it, taking it this 
way and _ that, scanning it up and 
down and sideways, until, whether 
you like it or not, you know it. Take 
comparable pains contemplating it to 
what the artist did making it. Read 
about it, read about the artist, until 
you know something about what oth- 
er people think the artist was putting 
into it. Then, and then only, face the 
question whether you like it, and why. 

Let me advise you, I told him, to 
do some basic reading. Begin with 
Bulfinch’s Mythology, the Bible, and 
Shakespeare. Go on into some Greek 
pl 1ys. ‘| ake some courses, if you like. 
in reading, but always courses in 
reading something, some work or 
some subject that has caught your 


attention and you want to know 


about. How does our economy work? 
What got us into the Civil War? What 
did the papers say the day the Liberty 
Bell cracked? Start where you like 
and let your interest lead you on. No 
matter where you start, there will 
always be books that you should have 
read in order to understand the one 
you are reading. You can get to them 
later. It is never too late, | said. You 
can start now. 

Do you know any language but 
English? I asked. He said he did not. 
Then why not learn one? That will 
break open some doors that are 1.ow 
closed to you. You can take courses, 
you can buy or rent some phonograph 
records, and you can go to foreign 
movies. There is nothing to stop you. 

“It is easy enough for you,” he 
said, “a college professor, to tell me 
now to go out and get the kind of 
education you were able to get, but 
I’m not a young man any more. How 
can | hope to do all this now?” 

“I can only say,” I replied (as well 
as I can recall), “that all my college 
education has been adult education, 
and that I started it catching what 
courses I could. It has made a world 


EDUCATION 
FOR LATER MATURITY 


a handbook 


A "know-how" resource prepared under the auspices of the Adult Education Association 


Committee on Education for Aging. 


Contents: 


® Education tor the Aging ° 
© Aging in the Contemporary Scene ® Administration 
® Capacities of Older Adult e 
® Teac! y and Learnir e 
PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY Mail Coupon Below 
Gl 26tee Vet Cony Ge eS ee wre ee 
EDUCATION FOR LATER MATURITY | ///4 727 Dept. w2 


Approx. 350 pp. $4.50 


iia ey 
25% discount available to 


all ADULT EDUCATORS 


on | ibli sti 


Compiled by DR. WILMA DONAHUE 
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| want to reserve a copy of EDUCATION FOR LATER MATURITY. Bili me 
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of difference to me. I was out of high 
school for nine years; I started col- 
lege in my late twenties. I began col 
lege Latin at 26, German at 28, 
French at 30. My wife, whom I mar- 
ried when | was 28, taught me to 
I can 
remember standing, at 27, in the De- 
troit Institute of Arts and looking at 
a painting by John Carroll. I won- 
dered what kind of crude joke he had 
played on the museum. A gallery lec- 
turer's remark that the painting has 
no meaning and needs to have none 
set me off to find out what kind of 
crazy world I had wandered into. | 
took a course and began to read aes- 
thetics. Education has brought me 
much misery, as it has racked every 
notion I have thought I had. It has 
pretty well wiped out everything | 


listen to music and to love it. 


thought I knew, and it gave me some 
bad hours before I found real knowl 
edge to replace what I was losing. It 
has brought me here, too, but I should 
remark that my present specialty is 
not one I trained for. In fact, what 
I thought I knew stood in my way. I 
began to read; I found a hole about 
which no one seemed to know very 
much, and I set out to be one man 
who knew something about it. I like 
this life much better than what I was 
doing.” 


“What were you doing?” 


I passed over most of what IT had 
been doing—painting houses, plumb- 
ing, peddling, running a dice game in 
a hotel, digging sewers, riding the 
freights—and picked the most nearly 
respectable. “I was driving a truck,” 
I said. 

“T used to drive a truck,” he said. 
“but I like selling batteries a lot bet- 
ter. I really know batteries, too. They 
should have tested me on them. I’d 
have done pretty good on batteries.” 

“You put your mind on some of 
these things I’ve mentioned,” I said. 
“and you'll knock hell out of any- 
body’s vocabulary test. Funny thing. 
too. You might sell more batteries.” 

Education for followership is not 
a quickie matter, and it doesn’t show 
spectacular results. It is the perma- 
nent enemy of triviality, the long- 
term friend of substance. It nourishes 
the individual who participates in 
any group: in the long run, it sets 
the tone of the group, for the measure 
of the group is the measure of the 
men and women who make it up. It is 
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liberal education. It is, indeed, what 
those people who have worked since 
the fourteenth century to extend pub 
lic education to all the children of 
Everyman have had in mind as their 


ideal. They wanted for everyone, not 
something cheap and easy, but the 
good things that only the lucky ones 
had. Arnold, Huxley, and Ruskin, in 
the last century, went directly to the 
public with what they had to say: 


FULL EMPLOYMENT? 
Then read: 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE? 
Then read: 


AGAINST McCARTHYISM? 
Then read: 


Then read: 


Wage Earners 


Then read: 
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(2) Preparing a Guaranteed Employment Plan 


(3) Bishop Sheil on McCarthy 


EDUCATION FOR SELF-EXPRESSION? 


4) Learning How to Learn, Useful Basic Principles for 
10 cents. 


DEMOCRATIC DECISION MAKING? 


(5) Effective Discussion Methods 


8000 East Jefferson * 


...copies 
copies 


..copies 


they never thought a working-class 
audience was beneath the best they 
knew. They did not carry a message 
about better ways of doing things 
They sought leaders, but not through 
training alone. They were primarily 
for fol 
lowership, we may say. They brought 
the substance of a better way of life 
the best that has been thought and 
said in the world. 


concerned about education 


aputr Leadership... 
FOR WHAT PURPOSE? 


14) Full Employment, Key to Abundance, Progress and 
Peace—25 cents. An excellent source of visual ma- 
terials for classes and discussions. 


50 cents. 


15 cents. 


LO cents. 


UAW-CIO EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Solidarity House 
Detroit 14, Michigan 


Please send me these pamphlets | have des 


copies 


copies 


plus the free catalog and posters 


Payment is enclosed 
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PLACING 
THE VOLUNTEER 


continued from page 16 


preciated. The professional can cre- 
ate such an atmos} heré by her own 
attitude, by seeing that the volunteer 
is made to feel part of the working 
family, by expressing appreciation 
when it is deserved, by treating each 
volunteer as an individual human be 
ing. by remembering the small, 
thoughtful things that make each 
person feel a special individual. 

(6) Volunteers must not be taken 
lor granted. They do not owe you or 
the organization anything. They 
might be doing any number of things 
for pleasure or profit. Instead they 
have chosen to spend their time per 
forming a service. That service un 
doubtedly gives them satisfaction, or 
they would not have made such a 
choice, But your appreciation of the 
things they may have given up to per 
form it and your recognition of its 
value should be none the less real. 
Express that appreciation at the time 
the service is performed, and periodi- 
cally in the form of a note or some 
other form of recognition that stresses 


the meaning and value of the service. 


(9) Keep volunteers informed 
about develooments in the organiza- 
tion, whether or not they are directly 
related to their work, The people who 
work for an organization are sincere- 
ly interested in what happens to it. 
They will feel more intimately in- 
volved if they share with the staff 
knowledge of the problems and crises 
as well as the new programs. 


(10) Care enough about volunteers 
to learn about their strengths. All 
people have strengths, although some 
are so humble and modest that they 
do not recognize them. It is up to the 
prote sional to unearth them and put 
them to use. In doing so she will ren 
der an invaluable service to another 
human being and release unsuspected 
vifts in the service of the cause for 
which they both work. 


If you, as a professional, are guid 
ed by these principles, if you are 
warmly concerned about people and 
sensitive to their feelings, if you try 
to put yourself in the place of every 
volunteer with whom you work—you 
won't have to worry about what to 
say and do. You'll know, and your 
volunteers will keep working. 


the training group 
goes to college 
continued from page 10 


bers who usually needed to talk more 
than was necessary that he ought to 
keep quiet for a while and give others 
a chance too. This was said with the 
feeling, “We like you, so we can tell 
you this and you know we won't stop 
liking you because of it.” People felt 
free to agree and disagree with each 
other—and one of these people was 
the teacher who entered into the dis- 
cussions and was reacted to on the 
same basis as any other person in 
the class. 


PROBLEMS FACED TOGETHER 

Throughout the entire experience, 
many problems were faced by the 
group as a whole. Perhaps the most 
important was that of decision mak- 
ing. Members raised many questions, 
such as the readiness of a group to 
reach a particular decision, how con- 
sensus is recognized and the factors 
blocking it. They began to under- 
stand that taking a vote doesn’t al- 
ways mean that a group decision is 
reached. 

They were able to work through 
their fear of outside observers com- 
ing into the group; they were able to 
plan agenda for meetings and de- 
velop their own specific goals as they 
became a unit. The problem of pro- 
ductivity in the group was always 
under consideration and the stand- 
ards they set for themselves, they 
usually met. 


INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 


What changes took place in the 
group members? There were several, 
affecting different individuals in vary 
ing degrees. It is important to re- 
member that previously most of them 
had not seen themselves involved in 
group process. This was reserved for 
the group worker, they had believed; 
they worked with the individual in a 
casework setting. And because of 
their previous belief, membership in 
a group brought out patterned reac- 
tions from them. 

The former executive of an agency 
was used to making decisions and im 
posing them, and he brought to the 
class a set of mind and behavior con- 
ditioned by his experience. Many 
others were apathetic and uncom- 


fortable in groups .. . “This was not 
their milieu.” Some were benign auto- 
crats, feeling that they wanted to lead 
the group for its own good. But with 
the broader concept of leadership- 

that there were enough leadership 
functions in the group for everyone, 
and that there was no great need to 
compete for them—a change in the 
behavior of individuals took place. 


The development of a real sense of 
membership responsibility in the 
group shook many people. Marion, 
for instance, began to contribute and 
share her ideas with the group much 
more than she had ever done before: 
because as she put it, “I realize that 
we are all in this boat together and 
that we all have to take ourselves 
where we're going. I can’t let someone 
else do my share of the pulling.” As 
they gained understanding of the in- 
dividuals in the class, people became 
more accepting, in a positive rather 
than apathetic way, of certain ways 
of behaving. The freedom which had 
frozen them at the beginning was no 
longer freezing, and they could grow 
with it. 


Several members began to be able 
to use themselves in different ways 
in the group. Diane, who had never 
been able to make any sort of con- 
tribution in a group, was helped to 
voice her opinions and make sugges- 
tions as she developed a sense of se- 
curity and acceptance. John, who con- 
tinuously pushed the group in order 
to achieve his own goals, learned to 
see his membership responsibility 
differently and was able to restrain 
himself in the group so that others 
less articulate could speak up. In fact, 
when interdependence was achieved, 
people gave more or less to the group 
depending upon their modified per- 
sonal goals. 


CARRY-OVER INTO CASEWORK 

There was a very constructive 
carry-over into agency settings. For 
many it meant a different kind of 
behavior and responsibility in agency 
staff meetings; it meant a more active 
participation in committees organized 
by students at the school and within 
the agencies where students did their 
field work. For many, too, it meant 
a willingness to assume leadership re- 
sponsibility for a project for the first 
time in their entire experience. For 
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some it meant that in their relation- 
ship with other group members, they 
became more accepting. In some so- 
cial agencies, new techniques for get- 
ting things done more effectively were 
introduced. In general, their experi 
ence in their class cleared the way for 
many to assume a more productive 
and positive group membership else 


whe re, 


NOT THE MAGIC CURE 


It is important to point out here 
that a course in proup process is not 
the solution for all group problems, 
and that there are dangers in this 
type of experience. The class setting 
provides a protected, clinical environ- 
ment. Not all groups into which these 
people move are interested in change 
and increased produc tivity. kor 
many. an increasing interest in group 
process problems means frustrations: 
they take on different group me mber 
ships and want to effect changes in 
group behavior for which other mem 
hers of the group are not ready, For 
individuals not ready for rapid 
change. there are also inherent dan- 
gers in an experience which may re- 
veal new insights into one’s own be- 
havior. 

This kind of learning experience 
so that those 


who need additional support can be 


needs careful pacing. 


given it. The frustrations which peo- 
ple are bound to meet as they move 
into other groups must be dealt with. 
Otherwise these people may either 
retreat into apathetic group member- 
ship or overpower other groups of 
which they are members. Constant 
evaluation of the learning experience 
by instructor and group members is 


essential. 


But. with careful watchfulness and 
sensitivity, this experience can have 
significant meaning: and this mean- 
ing can have lasting effects on the 
individual as he assumes greater re 
sponsibility for his membership in 
any other group with which he affili 


ales. 


Although we have been dealing 
here with a class held for social 
workers, this type of experience has 
had meaning for members of classes 
in other professional areas. In our 
own class there were several teach- 
ers. a radio advertising executive. 


public health nurses and housewives. 
The values of this experience are 


documented too. each year at th 
workshop of the National 


Training Laboratory in Group Devel 


sulnimner 


opment, where people trom. tec hnical 
professions, from business, industry. 
and education learn about how groups 
function as well as about their own 
membership functions in groups. 
On the basis of careful evaluation. 
the University of Michigan School of 
Social Work is continuing to offer 


this course to prepare students for the 


consumer 


ea ane 


‘ 


professional practice of so ial work. 
regardless of their specialization. 
The course can be effective in help 
ing an individual to awareness of 
himese lt. and can mcrease and tn 
prove his professional skills in all 
provide 


group situations It can 


for individual change and = erowth 
And, hope 


fully, it can bring about more pro 


through the vroup setting 


ductive living for those who are ready 
for the kind of help it can give, 
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utd reports 


The monthly CONSUMER REPORTS provides impartial ratings, based on 
laboratory tests, of the products American families buy throughout the year, 
such as: foods « drugs « clothing + television sets « household appliances 
* refrigerators * washing machines. Results of road tests on an American 
automobile are reported each month. Complete ratings of all American autos 
are published in the special May Automobile Issue. 


This information helps more than 720,000 families throughout the U. S. to buy 
high quality products, and to make substantial savings in their shopping. Each 
issue of CONSUMER REPORTS rates about half a dozen different kinds of 
products in terms of “Best Buys,’ “Acceptable,” or ‘Not Acceptable’’—under 


actual brand names. 


CONSUMER REPORTS also features authoritative monthly articles on health 
and medicine, and important facts on price trends and legislation affecting 


consumers. Regular departments on gardening and movies help to make 
CONSUMER REPORTS enjoyable reading. 


A cumulative index in every issue makes reference easy and keeps buying 


information readily available 


Each subscription includes the 350-page annual Buying Guide issue, which is 
sent as the December issue of the REPORTS. This year-round buying reference 
contains ratings of thousands of products. 


consumer reports 


PUBLISHED BY 


consumers union 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
Mt. Vernon, New York 


1 year $5.00 + 2 years $8.50 


See the CONSUMER 
REPORTS exhibit 


(Booth #29) at the 1954 


National Conference 
of the 
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© By special arrangement with the 
leading publishers of educational 

books ADULT LEADERSHIP is able to 
supply its readers with significant 
books on group leadership, adult 
education, personal development, and 
social issues. Write BOOK POST for 
your special book needs. Use the 


convenient form below to order books 


listed on this page. 


(CH-3) THE DYNAMICS OF 
GROUPS AT WORK 
By Herbert A. Thelen 
A basic text for all concerned with 
group action illustrates successful 
practices in several settings . . ana- 
lyzes basic principles common to diverse 
group settings 
400 pages, $6.00 


(HB-1) POWER OF WORDS 
By Stuart Chase 

About the latest findings in communi 
cation; how to understand better; how 


to listen; how to translate “gobbledy 
gook.” 308 pages, $3.95 


(H-11) LIVING WITHOUT HATE 
By Alfred J. Morrow 
What social science and social action 


have learned about group tension and 


host 
aan 269 pages, $3.50 


(PH-2) EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 
By James L. Hymes, Jr 

Psychology of parent-teacher relation 
ships . . . principles for effective home 
school relations . . . comprehensive bib 
liography of pamphlets, books, audio 


al 
visuals 272 pages, $4.65 


(HM-2)HANDBOOK OF GROUP 
DISCUSSION 
By R. H. Wagner and C. Arnold 

How to select topics, lead discussions, 
insure participation ... types of discus- 


sion situations practice exercises 
and bibliographies. 


322 pages, $2.75 


(A-1) RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADULTS 
National Recreation Association 

A fun book for mixed groups at 
home, club, school, church. Shows how 
to enjoy hundreds of indoor and outdoor 
games, sports, and hobbies . . . plan, 
organize and conduct recreational pro- 


site 178 pages, $3.00 


(H-4) DEMOCRACY IS YOU: A 


Guide to Citizen Action 
By Richard W. Postor 


Detailed instructions about organizing 
effective study groups on community 
action 312 pages, $3.00 


(W-2) HOW TO WORK WITH 
GROUPS 
By Audrey and Harleigh Trecker 
Treats the why’s of democratic lead- 
ership as well as the how’s of publicity, 
financing and almost every other area 
of group work 167 pages, $3.00 
(H17) GUIDE TO COMMUNITY AC 
TION: A Sourcebook for Citizen Volun 


teers 


By Mark S. Matthews 
Procedures for getting active members, 
effective committees and officers, organ 
izing meeting, fund-raising and public 
relations 
434 pages, $4.00 


(H16) GROUP RELATIONS AT THE 
CROSSROADS 
Edited by M. Sherif & M. O. Wilson 


Fourteen authorities in psychology, 
sociology and animal behavior present 


c/o ADULT LEADERSHIP 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


| am enclosing my check/money order for $ ‘ 
Please send me the books whose code numbers | have listed below. 


(See code numbers preceding titles.) 
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views on human and group relations, 
communications, leadership and small 
group behavior 

316 pages, $3.50 


(CH-4) CITIZEN COOPERATION 
FOR BETTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
53rd Yearbook of National Society For 
Study of Education, Part I 


Edited by Nelson B. Henry 
Suggests principles and guides for ini- 
tiating programs of citizen, community 


and school cooperation. 
304 pages, $4.00 


(CH-5) MASS MEDIA AND EDUCA 
TION: 53rd Yearbook of National So 
ciety For Study of Education, Part II 
What is the role that mass media 
plays in education outside the classroom? 
Specific attention is given to adult edu 


cation 
290 pages, $4.00 


(NJ-1) ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY CENTER 
Edited by Louis Kraft 


Contains chapters on administration, 
group work, adult education, Jewish cul 
tural activities, health, education, com 
munity relations, public relations and 
training for Center work. 

252 pages, $3.00 


(H-18) THE DRIVE TOWARD REA 
SON. By Lyman Bryson. $2.50 


(PH-4) PUBLIC EDUCATION UN 
DER CRITICISM. Edited by (€ Ww 
Scott & C. M. Hill. $6.35 


(W-5) COMMITTEE COMMON 
SENSE. By Audrey & Harleigh Trecker. 
$2.50 


(D-3) AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 
REVISED. By Edgar A. Dale. $6.25 


(UC-1) CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. A Directory of 403 
National Organizations. $3.00 


(A-4) DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME 
By Christine Beasley. $3.50 


(W-6) GUIDE LINES FOR GROUP 
LEADERS: The Why and How of 
Group Work. By Janet and Clyde Mur 
ray. $3.95 


(H-15) BUILDING A BETTER HOME 
TOWN: A Program of Community Self- 
Analysis and Self-Help. By H. Clay 
Tate. $3.50 


(W-7) GUIDANCE THROUGH 
DRAMA: A Series of Tested and Ap 
proved Plays to Illuminate Family- 
Child-School Problems. By M. Jerry 
Weiss. $3.95 


(H-1) HELPING OLDER PEOPLE 
ENJOY LIFE. By James H. Woods 
$2.50 


(W-4) YOU'RE THE SPEAKER: A 
Handbook on Effective Speaking for All 
Business and Social Occasions. By Vera 
Gough. $2.50 


(D-1) ADULT EDUCATION: The 
Community Approach By Paul H. 
Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, and Ralph 
B. Spence. $5.75 


(MG-1) LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT 
OUR SCHOOLS, by Paul Woodring. 
$3.50 


(H-5) HOW TO TALK WITH PEO- 
PLE, by Irving J. Lee. $2.50 
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